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JUST PROPAGANDA ... 

When the Three-Power plan for the 
reduction of armaments was an- 
nounced—first by the President, then 
by Secretary Acheson in Paris—the re- 
action of our most responsible political 
commentators was far from enthusias- 
tic. It’s the same old stuff, it was said. 
We make a proposal to the Russians 
only to give them a chance to turn it 
down. 

In fairness, the Three-Power pro- 
posal deserved a much more consid- 
ered treatment. It was not just a 
quickly concocted gimmick, designed 
to put the Russians in the wrong—as 
if there were need of that. It had been 
thoroughly and earnestly prepared 
during months of hard work by our 
State and Defense Departments. It 
was supposed to be meaty evidence of 
U.S. and Allied eagerness for peace— 
something that the delegates could get 
their teeth into, and not just a piece of 
chewing gum to keep their jaws busy 
between the usual rounds of declama- 
tion and invective. 

But people at home and abroad have 
become so propaganda-wise that even 
before a statesman opens his mouth, 
what he is going to say has been dis- 
counted. “It’s just another piece of 
propaganda,” everyone agrees. “Some- 
body else may swallow it, but not I.” 
Propaganda, this new art that keeps so 
many men and women happily and 
profitably employed, is increasingly 
being dismissed as a sort of soap-box 
diplomacy that could be dispensed with 
on both sides, and nothing lost but the 
jobs of the propaganda experts. 


Blows worldwide allergy to propa- 
ganda can be seen nowhere better 
than at the General Assembly in Paris. 
When Anthony Eden delivered his 
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speech he won universal acclaim not 
so much for what he said as for the 
moderate unhysterical tone of his voice 
—the voice of a man who doesn’t want 
to stoop to name calling. The public 
opinion of mankind has made itself 
felt in Paris: Enough of the exchange 
of insults, which at the opening of a 
U.N. Assembly has become as much a 
ritual as the exchange of credentials. 
Enough name-calling. Let’s get down 
to this terribly serious business; the 
world wants peace, not just propa- 
ganda in the name of peace. 

Fortunately, we are the ones who 
have the most to gain by reverting to 
the old courtesies. When our leaders 
say plainly what is in their minds and 
in their hearts they are much more 
persuasive than when they shriek. 
Moreover, we have a genuine plan for 
the reduction of armaments now—a 
plan that needs to be discussed and 
analyzed and criticized, as this maga- 
zine is going to do, but that neverthe- 
less ought to be taken in all earnestness 
as a real attempt at disarmament. 

Our case is too good to be spoiled 
by adopting the enemy’s tactics of 
vituperation. This seems to have be- 
come a habit lately, but let’s hope it is 
a passing one for no wise man should 
ever engage in even a passing contest 
with a scoundrel. 


INTELLIGENCE REPORT 

There must have been a leak some- 
where, and a story that had already 
gone stale in the office of The Reporter 
has got into the papers. It’s about 
Major General Harry Vaughan, the 
military aide to the President. Several 
months ago, we received a rather an- 
guished letter from the General’s wife. 
The General’s name, Mrs. Vaughan 
wrote, had got onto our subscription 
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list; it must have been through the 
“fraudulent” initiative of an “anony- 
mous person.” This was, she said, one 
of a series of fraudulent subscriptions to 
magazines in the General’s name. Of 
course the Vaughans had to be can- 
celled from our mailing list. Mrs. 
Vaughan added somewhat confusing- 
ly: “We should like to request that you 
turn over your records of this subscrip- 
tion order—in particular any which 
may carry a postmark or any hand- 
written notation made by the person 
sending this subscription order to the 
Secret Service officers of the White 
House who will get in touch with you 
in regard to this.” 

A few days later a Secret Service man 
came to our office to make sure that 
the General’s name was no longer on 
our subscribers’ list. 

Perhaps the intervention of the 
agent was somewhat unnecessary, but, 
considering the high position the Gen- 
eral holds, the secret agents are his 
office boys and we don’t see why he 
should not take advantage of their val- 
uable time. For the rest, we must ad- 
mit that we feel rather sympathetic to 
the General. 

We can say, in all modesty toward 
ourselves and our readers, that The 
Reporter is a magazine for intelligent 
people. We can imagine the General 
fumbling through one of our issues. 
What, a magazine of facts and ideas! 
“Holy Mackerel!” he must have said, 
“Ideas!” And then he called for his 
wife and the Secret Service. 

Once Harold Ross was supposed to 
have defined The New Yorker as a 
magazine “not for the old lady from 
Dubuque.” Now, thanks to the Presi- 
dent’s aide, we have a definition for 
The Reporter: Not for Major General 
Harry H. Vaughan. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


LONG TRILLING 
To the Editor: “Dreiser, Anderson, Lewis, 
and the Riddle of Society,” by Lionel Trill- 
ing in your November 13 issue, contains a 
remarkably long sentence. It is the second 
under the subhead “World So Small” on 
page 40. 
rhe author is right; one must “pick his 
way.” The whole article is confusing. 
L. K. Coox 
Basil, Ohio 


The sentence in question ts as follows: 
World So Wide is about Americans in Flor- 
ence, and the juxtaposition of characters and 
settings brings Mark Twain and Henry James 
to mind, but the emphasis on the comedy of 
manners makes us wonder whether, in his 
effort to get again into touch with the mys- 
tery of social life, Lewis had not consciously 
put himself to school to Jane Austen herself, 
so intent does he seem to represent the pride 
and prejudice, the sense and sensibility, the 
foolish fictions and the gross vulgarities 
through which a man, in the conception of 
the true social novelist, must pick his way to 
find a measure of rational happiness.”—Twt 
Eprrors.| 


UNBLIGHTED BLIGHTY 
To the Editor: May I heartily second Miles 
M. Payne's letter in the November 27 issue 
on the subject of “Red Dean” Hewlett 
Johnson, and add a final word on the subject? 
lo my mind both Baldwin and Payne missed 
the definitive pronouncement on why John- 
son is allowed to go on dabbling in what 
many consider a form of heresy. A British 
church publication, after declaring it un- 
thinkable that Johnson should be muzzled, 
concluded its statement with a resounding 
remark that I recall about as follows: “May 
these islands never be blighted by anything 
so un-British as a Committee on un-British 
\ctivities!” 

GEORGE ABEI 

Brooklyn 


HOIST BY THEIR OWN... 
To the Editer: I thoroughly enjoyed Theo- 
dore H. White's article, “The Downfall of 
a Communist,” in the November 13 issue of 
The Reporter about the Red kidnaping of 
Kurt Mueller, an official of the West German 
Communist Party. What I cannot see is how 
White managed to summon up any sym- 
pathy, which he seems a bit to imply, for 
Mueller himself and for Mueller’s Lebens- 
kameradin, Heta Fischer, who was to have 
become his wife. 

\fter all, both of these people were ac- 
tive proponents of a thing that would 
eventually terrorize and enslave their neigh- 


bors, or kill many of them outright. When 
a Communist falls victim to the unspeakable 
cruelty of the system he and his fellows are 
attempting, through lies and threats, to foist 
on the rest of the world, my only reaction 
is “Hurrah!” 

For what does the Bible prophesy? “. . . all 
they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword.” 

Oscoop CLERVAUX 
New Orleans 


THE VANISHED SECRET AGENT 
To the Editor: Alvin Rosenfeld, in his fine 
description of the absolute rottenness of the 
Egyptian Government (“Egypt's Desperate 
Gamble,” The Reporter, November 13), has 
omitted to make a point I think ought to 
have been made. 

For years we have read British-agent 
thrillers about the adroit undercover man 
who, through cleverness and courage, saves 
the Empire's bacon somewhere out on the 
fringes of civilization. We have seen in- 
numerable British movies about British 
agents in trains or on steamers or in air- 
planes or in motorcars either chasing or be- 
ing chased by agents of a sinister foreign 
power, the name of which is never actually 
mentioned but which is patently Germany 
(pre-war and war films) or Russia (postwar 
films). 

My point is, where in hell are all these 
guys? Did they get knocked off in the war? 

More seriously, when people from now on 
refer to the adroitness of British foreign 
policy as contrasted with the bungling efforts 
of our State Department, I shall always think 
of the period from 1946 through 1951 in the 
Middle East, when British diplomacy suc- 
ceeded in alienating violently three widely 
diverse and even—in one case—warring na- 
tions: Shiite Moslem Iran, Sunnite Moslem 
Egypt, and Israel. 

SAMUEL ECHTER 
St. Louis 


ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER ... 

To the Editor: It seems to me that you 
should maintain your excellent batting aver- 
age in appraising the fact and fiction of the 
MacArthur legend by considering the gen- 
eral’s recent remarks in Seattle on the sub- 
ject of newspapermen. “No group or segment 
of men I have ever known,” he said, “have 
greater admiration of mine than the war 
correspondents. To men on the battlefield, 
news is just as important as bullets, perhaps 
more important. The war correspondents 
fill an enormous niche in wartime, as their 
counterparts do in peace.” This has the 
authentic MacArthurian ring to it, but I 
wonder whether it was borne out by the gen- 


eral’s courtesy and co-operation to those of 
the fourth estate in the Pacific during and 
after the war. I've heard otherwise; indeed, 
I recall that the widely respected Compton 
B. Pakenham of Newsweek was highhanded- 
ly and illegally barred from Japan in time 
of peace bv the great correspondent-lover 
and his scar. If you simply substitute the 
words “public-information officers” both 
times you see the words “war correspondents” 
in the quotation, you get perhaps a more 
accurate expression of the general's real 
feelings. 

Watpo Heiert 

Boston 


A WELCOME TRIBUTE 
To the Editor: | cannot refrain from con- 
gratulating you on the last issue of The Re- 
porter (November 13). It seems to me that 
you have almost achieved perfection both as 
to format and broad general content. I only 
hope that the public will come to appreciate 
more fully vour efforts in these regards. 
Brooks EMENY 
President, Foreign Policy Association 
New York City 


CRISES, UNLTD. 

To the Editor: Whenever your correspond 
ent Jean-Jacques Servan Schreiber writes 
from France it is always to suggest the im- 
minence of crisis. Some one of the allies is 
always making the gravest of mistakes, or it 
is some French statesman of prewar vintage 
whose reappearance on the scene is viewed 
with shrill alarm. In the November 27 issue, 
for instance, it is Daladier who once more 
is rebuked for having come back from Mu- 
nich with some feeling of satisfaction. When 
it is not an American, a Frenchman, an 
Englishman, it is a Russian who is making 
the gravest of mistakes. Or it is an abstrac- 
tion—nationalism or pacifism—that is guilty, 
or an emotion—fear or hope. 

One may wonder if this repetitive anxiety, 
this piano player accompanying his endless 
series of moving-picture melodramas in the 
darkened house of Europe, may not succeed 
finally in persuading the American readei 
that the nerves of Europe, after all, are 
steadier than those of the commentator. May 
I suggest a change of pace? Might not Servan 
Schreiber report to us, for once, on some- 
thing unchanging. like the fields of France, 
with something simple in them, like cows, 
and something enduring, like the peasant, 
escorting them back to the barn, while some- 
thing calm, like twilight, falls on the scene? 
If he does this, it may be possible for us not 
to forget entirely what has to be saved. 

I. G. ENGsrrRoM 
New York City 
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EDITORIAL 


MAX ASCOLI 





Kwurope’s Other Great Fear 


lH E MAY laugh or rant, his hand may 
tenderly hold a dove or pound 
hard on the General Assembly lectern, 
but no matter what his antics, Vishin- 
sky cannot for a moment forget the 
decisive political battleground between 
East and West—Germany. For the 
Russians have experienced twice in half 
a century the methodical ferocity of 
German might. 

Their sentiment is shared by all the 
other neighbors of Germany, except 
Switzerland. It is more than fear, and 
it is more enduring than hatred. All 
the people who have seen the German 
conquerors strolling in their own 
streets have indelible memories of Ger- 
man human beings—some good, some 
bad, just like all other folk—and of the 
loathsome cruelty that these same hu- 
man beings have been capable of, under 
orders. Horror, perhaps, is the word 
that best describes the feeling of Ger- 
many’s neighbors toward Germany— 
an impersonal, ineradicable horror. 

But western Europe cannot live 
without Germany, any more than it 
can live with an unchecked and un- 
checkable sovereign Germany. A new 
nationalist Wehrmacht would repre- 
sent a threat to the peace of the world 
and to the German people themselves 
equal only to that of the Red Army. 
Perhaps there are millions of Germans 
who, stricken by the same horror they 
have inspired, fear the temptation of 
a third try. 

Some political writers in our country 
advocate the neutralization of Ger- 
many under Russian and U.S. guar- 
antee. It could become, they say, a big- 
ger and better Switzerland. Vishinsky 
must purr contentedly at the prospect 
of a political pastoralization of Ger- 
many. 

In Germany, the major difficulties 
that beset the nations of the West can 


be seen in their most acute form, 
blazing hot. In all European nations, 
too heavy a burden of armament un- 
dertaken for national or nationalistic 
purposes can wreck the internal econ- 
omy and disrupt peace. And certainly 
Germany is not the only nation whose 
political life is somewhat unreal and 
unrepresentative, or whose sinister po- 
litical forces of the extreme Right 
again dare show themselves in the 
light of day. Nor is Germany the only 
country where a strong socialist move- 
ment has developed marked national- 
istic inclinations—a remarkable trend, 
this one, proving that the guardianship 
of international solidarity has reverted 
to liberalism, where it belongs. 
Finally Germany, this tragic nation, 
is not only politically but geograph- 
ically torn asunder—between a democ- 
racy and a “people’s democracy.” 


| yon because in Germany all the 
major difficulties of Europe are 
blazing hot, it is there that they can be 
hammered out. The drive must as al- 
ways come from our country, although 
the major initiatives have originated 
in Europe. It has been France which 
has fathered the ideas of the Schuman 
Plan and of the European army, and 
that is the direction in which we must 
urge the Europeans to move, and 
move fast. The first impetus came 
with the Marshall Plan, which was to 
be a step toward the unification of 
Europe. The aim of American policy 
in the old continent is: Europe for 
the Europeans. What we want is to 
have the British Commonwealth and 
Europe, our allies and fellow members 
of the United Nations, become in all 
reality our equal partners. 

The unity of Europe, which has to 
start with the European army, is a 
necessity dictated by the internal con- 


ditions of most of the European coun- 
tries and by the Communist danger. 
But if we consider Germany, and the 
danger it is running, this unity bears 
no delay. After the First World War 
when it became obvious that Germany 
could not forever remain defeated and 
disarmed, the attempt was made to 
pare down the armaments of the Euro- 
pean nations, Germany included. Now 
we have learned better: We advocate 
the paring down of sovereignties so that 
the European nations may have a new 
chance to live, and we arm Europe- 

a giant step toward uniting Europe. 


es NATELY. our enemies, starting 
with the hilarious or wrathful Vi- 
shinsky, cannot understand what we 
are doing. They just can’t trust their 
ears when they hear that our nation has 
as its supreme goal in foreign policy 
Europe for the Europeans and soon, 
let’s hope, Asia for the Asians, with 
the United Nations as the highest but 
by no means supreme power. The 
vision of our enemies is so narrowed 
by their own dogmatism, as our leading 
article shows, that we are free to move 
according to our own ideals and inter- 
ests in a very large zone which falls 
outside the Communist blinkers. 

The place to act is Europe, and more 
particularly Germany. Will the Ger- 
mans realize that their soldiers can de- 
fend their country only within the ranks 
of a European army? Will they under- 
stand that a new Wehrmacht that 
could never be an instrument for peace 
would bring about the final, irrepa- 
rable ruin of Germany? The people of 
that country must be made to realize 
that a free Germany can grow only as 
part of united Europe—and then Eu- 
rope’s other great fear will vanish. We 
believe there is no such thing as an 
incurably wayward people. 
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The Russians Aren’t So Clever 


The record shows that Stalin’s and Molotov’s foreign policy 
has often been thrown off the track by their own dialectics 


D. B. W. 


N ONE occasion after another—a 
U.N. meeting, a Big Four Foreign 
Ministers’ conference, the signing of a 
peace treaty—the world awaits a new, 
devilish trick of Soviet diplomacy. But 
then when Molotov or Gromyko or 
Vishinsky gets up and speaks, it is al- 
ways the same record, only played 
louder. Yet the idea that Russian diplo- 
macy is diabolically clever dies hard. 
What foundation is there for it? The 
Russians have undoubtedly had some 
successes since the war ended, but they 
have had strong cards in their hand. 
Hitler, too, was strikingly successful up 
until 1939, and his triumphs only paved 
the way to ruin. A nation’s diplomatic 
action cannot be judged until a certain 
cycle of events is completed. And it 
must be measured by the ends it is striv- 
ing to attain. 

In speaking of the Russian leaders 
or the leaders of the eastern satellites, 
we must never forget the obvious: They 
are Communists. Communism is not, 
as the fellow travelers would have it, 
a humanitarian social philosophy. 
Rather, it is a particular method of in- 
terpreting history whose rigorously 
dialectical application is supposed to 
furnish a key to present and future 
events—in other words, a sort of 
“scientific” astrology. The true Stalinist 
is not concerned with raising the eco- 
nomic status of the masses; his real 
interest is reaching a greater knowledge 
and a more triumphant verification of 
dialectical materialism. 


Russia’s Maginot Line 

At the end of the war of 1914-1918, 
according to the Communists, the capi- 
talist world was on the verge of dissolu- 
tion, and its ruling class attempted to 
stave off class war and revolution by 
imperialistic expansion. These nations, 
or rather their chief business centers— 
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New York, London, Berlin, Tokyo, and 
the rest—had two choices: either a 
coalition against the new Socialist state 
or a war among themselves. The pur- 
pose of Soviet diplomacy at that time 
was to block the formation of a coali- 
tion and to foment an intercapitalist 
war which would not only take the heat 
off Russia but also promote the oppor- 
tunities for revolution in every nation 
involved. The diplomatic action of 
Chicherin and Litvinoff, which includ- 
ed playing off Germany and Italy 
against the other powers, was to a large 
degree successful. Its last, and logical, 
phase was the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
pact of August, 1939. 

Here, however, came the Soviet 
Union’s first error of judgment. Up to 
then its Foreign Ministers had had 
some western background; Stalin and 





Joachim von Ribbentrop 


Molotov had none. Stalin must have 
reasoned this way: If I reach an agree- 
ment with the nations of western Eu- 
rope, Hitler will not go to war, and 
eventually the British, French, and Ger- 
mans will gang up on Russia. If, on the 
other hand, I sign with Hitler, he will 
be free to attack the others, and the 
crusade will be indefinitely postponed. 
The reasoning was based on one mis- 
taken assumption: Stalin, too, put his 
trust in the Maginot Line and though 
that a long war of attrition would re- 
sult, to the glory and benefit of Russia 

As it worked out, events took quite a 
different course. Later on, Russia was 
saved from disaster precisely because 
the western powers did not, as he had 
imagined they would, conform to the 
dictates of dialectical materialism— 
that is, they did not make peace with 
Hitler and march against Communism 
The interesting thing is that this crucial 
breakdown of their dialectical reason- 
ing utterly failed to shake the Russian 
leaders’ faith in its infallibility. The 
considerable effort they have wasted in 
trying to fit a mischievous event into 
their pet scheme does not speak very 
well for their intelligence. 

And how do they look upon the pres- 
ent situation? The capitalist world, 
they think, is prey to the same imperial- 
ist impulses and temptations as before 
and is closer than ever to dissolution; 
but there is now only one center of 
money and power, the United States, 
whose position of command none of the 
other western nations can dispute. 
Hence there is no motive for inciting 
one capitalist nation against another, 
and the logical thing is for the Com- 
munists to try to win their governments 
over one by one. From a dialectical 
point of view, of course, Bevan and 
Franco are on exactly the same plane. 

According to their horoscopes, the 
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Russians—that is, the Stalin-Molotov 
team—are sure that, for almost physio- 
logical reasons, the United States must 
make war. To ask them to believe any- 
thing else is like asking the Pope to stop 
believing in God. Stalin may have had 
a certain amount of faith in Roosevelt’s 
word because he thought the latter 
ignorant of Marxist doctrine and the 
necessity of class conflict which it en- 
tails. But he also foresaw that either 
Roosevelt would discover the facts of 
life, Marxist version, or else the “ruling 
class” would put in a President who 
already knew them. 

On the strength of the preceding 
premises we can read a double purpose 
into the Soviet policy of today: first, 
to Communize as many nations as pos- 
sible, and second, to delay the outbreak 
of war until the Russian industrial out- 
put is no longer dangerously below that 
of the enemy. Then war need no longer 
be avoided, but indeed may actually be 
provoked in order to attain the final 
goal of world-wide Communism. Stalin 
is deeply aware of the gap in both quan- 
tity and quality between Soviet and 
American production and of the fact 
that many years must go by before it 
can be bridged. Hence the double goal 
achieved by extending the area of Com- 
munist influence as far as possible with- 
out full-scale war. It is by this aim 
that we must examine the success of his 
postwar policy. 


Von Seydlitz’s Manifesto 

There have, indeed, been moments in 
which it seemed that Soviet diplomacy 
was extremely clever—for instance in 


1943, when Moscow published a Free 
German manifesto signed by General 
von Seydlitz. This manifesto declared 
that once the German people had got 
rid of Hitler the Free German Commit- 
tee in Russia would order German 
troops to withdraw to the boundaries 
of 1938; that the future of Austria 
would be solved by a plebiscite, that 
Germany would pay all it could by way 
of reparations to the countries it had 
invaded, and that it would take part in 
a new international organization and 
agree to disarmament proposals as long 
as it was given a status equal to that 
of the other nations. If the proposals 
contained in this manifesto were re- 
jected by the Allies, then the Germans 
were to fight to the end. 

When this manifesto was launched, 
it was reasonable to assume that Soviet 
Russia must be backing it up. It was 
utterly different from the Anglo-Ameri- 
can proclamation of “unconditional 
surrender,” and so clever that if the 
Russians had backed it up they might 
have opened all western Europe to their 
penetration, with the new Germany as 
their ally. But it soon became clear that 
the manifesto was only a maneuver de- 
signed to scare the Anglo-American 
group with the threat of a separate 
peace and hence reap concessions at 
the Teheran Conference. At the same 
time, if not before, the Russians had 
made an agreement with what was later 
to be the Provisional Polish Govern- 
ment of Lublin to cede to Poland all of 
Germany east of the Oder. If they had 
backed the von Seydlitz manifesto, post- 
Hitler Germany—the whole of it— 
would have been theirs. But they could 
not see the conjunction of stars that 
indicated how the entire industrial po- 
tential of Germany could fall into their 
hands. 

Someone may suggest that the dom- 
ination of Europe was not Russia’s 
primary aim and that it has scored a 
far more sensational success in China. 
But Soviet action in Asia is only a feint. 
When Trotsky maintained that a Chi- 
nese venture would only be a waste of 
time and money, since Europe was the 
goal, Stalin rebutted his argument. The 
upper and middle classes of Europe, he 
said, have a structure different from 
that of the equivalent classes in Czarist 
Russia, and the European “proletariat” 
is not oppressed in the same measure 
All this because the European nation< 
have exploited their colonial possessions 





to such an extent that the standard of 
living of even the lower class has been 
raised in consequence. If we take away 
the colonies, Stalin said, then we shall 
create a real “proletariat” and a fertile 
ground for revolution. 


The Lost Opportunity 

The same motive holds good today. 
The economic and military effort made 
by the West in order to hold ground in 
Asia may not be conducive to unem- 
ployment and unrest among the lower 
class, but the Soviet principle remains 
the same: to create disorder in the East 
only to strike indirectly at Europe 
and, as a final move, at America. Like 
all dialectical reasoning, this has some 
sound points, and it may even represent 
the best possible policy for Russia to 
follow today. But it remains a matter 
of historical knowledge that immedi- 
ately after the war Russia had a chance 
to extend its influence over the whole 
of Europe, without any Asian detour, 
and that in blind obedience to dialec- 
tics it muffed this chance. 

Let us look back at the situation as it 
was in 1944-1945. The United States 
was still enthusiastic about the Rus- 
sians, and Stalin was Uncle Joe, who 
was not really considered a Communist 
but a Russian patriot. Churchill may 
have held the same opinion he holds 
today, but public opinion in Britain was 
no less enthusiastic than in America. 
In France and Italy the undergrounds 
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had created the myth of the “good 
Communist,” and those who did not 
believe in his existence hardly dared 
express their opinion. 

In both these countries there were 
Communists in the government, and 
their efficient party organization plus 
the alternate hopes and fears of the 
other parties enabled them to take pos- 
session of the key Ministries. Their 
adversaries chose to lull themselves with 
the illusion that since the Communists 
had a stake in the government there 
would always be a way of dealing 
with them. Even the United States, 
where there was little sympathy for 
Communist doctrine, thought that 
some of the European nations were in 
need of sweeping social and economic 
reforms and .looked tolerantly upon 
predominantly Communist régimes as 
long as they showed a certain respect 
for traditional free institutions. 

The nations of western Europe, from 
Britain to Czechoslovakia, conscious of 
their weakened position in respect to 
the two largest of the victorious pow- 
ers, thought that they might enjoy the 
privilege of serving as a bridge between 
them. This was a new way of describ- 
ing an age-old policy of small nations, 
the policy of playing one great power 
off against another. In the field of 
domestic politics this attitude of com- 
promise seemed to make possible the 
avoidance of labor disturbances and 
revolutionary movements which no 
government was able to face boldly. 

Under these circumstances the Rus- 
sians had only to use their minds— 
assuming that they can ever be unclut- 
tered—and they would have taken pos- 
session of France and Italy before the 
French and Italians knew it. Leaders 
like Thorez and Togliatti, who knew 
the situation in their own countries so 
well, must often have cursed the Russian 
leaders for failing to heed their advice. 

Communism could have conquered 
these two countries in the western orbit 
simply by being a little more patient 
and hypocritical in dealing with the 
countries in its own orbit. Having taken 
over such key Ministries as those of 
War, Justice, and the Interior in the 
satellite governments, the Communists 
could have afforded to leave coalition 
governments standing, and even some 
sort of an Opposition, devoid of any 
real power but enough to soothe Amer- 
ican suspicions. Later on, they could 
have gently turned the screw in the 
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western European countries. 

The American public is probably not 
aware of the fact that the Communists 
were put out of the French and Italian 
governments just in the nick of time. 
For many reasons the French and Ital- 
ian peoples were inclined to swing 
toward the Left in the postwar period. 
A keen awareness—which unfortunate- 
ly has been dulled with the passage of 
time—of the need for sweeping social 
reforms, a disgust with everything that 
had gone before, and a fatalistic feeling 
that this was the wave of the future all 
combined to shape a trend toward what 
was cynically called “progressive de- 
mocracy.” From the Communist point 
of view this was an ideal setup, but the 
Russians proceeded to bungle it. 


The Diplomatic Bludgeon 

In their foreign policy the Russians 
made the same error. France, Italy, 
and to some extent Britain asked noth- 
ing better than to keep on good terms 
with both great powers, to maintain a 
position of neutrality tempered by a 
little innocent jockeying between them. 
Yesterday as today, this hope was an 
illusion, but to give it up entailed con- 
sequences in both the foreign and the 
domestic fields that none of the western 
European governments felt they could 
afford, and so they hung onto it as 
long as it was humanly possible, until 
the Russians practically bludgeoned 
them into opening their eyes. 


And yet there was no substantial rea- 
son for disagreement. France, for in- 
stance, had but one ambition in the 
postwar years; that was to be numbered 
again among the major powers. And 
what injury could have been done to 
Russia if France had sat in on the 
councils of the great? France was more 
than willing to come up with com- 
promises, to give the Russians all they 
asked for with some face-saving for- 
mula to convince its own people that 
something had been received in return 

Let us examine, for a final example 
of Russian ineptitude, the Palais Rose 
conference last spring, which met un- 
der circumstances extremely favorable 
to the sowing of confusion in the west- 
ern camp. The failure of the Allied 
drive to the Yalu River in Korea and 
the possibility that MacArthur‘ might 
do something rash had already created 
an atmosphere of panic in Europe. 
Some went so far as to forget that the 
war in Korea had been started by 
Communist aggression and spoke of 
the “American peril.” German rear- 
mament had increased the usual insta- 
bility of politics in France, where for 
some reason the bugbears of the past 
continue to share the outlook of today. 
The Russians might very well have 
proposed then, as many people ex- 
pected, the evacuation of Germany on 
the part of all the occupying powers, a 
free election for a unified German gov- 
ernment, and a declaration of German 
neutrality. 

Of course any such proposals would 
have been a trick. Although free elec- 
tions would have led to an anti-Com- 
munist Government, the presence of 
Soviet troops on the eastern border of 
a neutralized and defenseless Germany 
would have caused internal disintegra- 
tion. With the Allied armies conve- 
niently gone, the Russians could have 
marched peacefully through to the 
Rhine and western Europe would have 
been at their feet. No west European 
could have even mentioned the sub- 
ject of rearmament. 

Chancellor Adenauer and many 
other German leaders were terrified 
lest the Russians make just such pro- 
posals. The French government could 
not have turned down any compromise 
which would stave off the specter of 
German rearmament, the West Ger- 
mans could hardly have opposed unifi- 
cation, and the Americans would 
have been seriously embarrassed and 








in danger of serious repercussions with- 
in their own country. Chicherin and 
Litvinov would certainly have tried to 
pull off a trick of that kind. But Stalin 
and Molotov are not that bright. 

Let us look at the way the Russians 
have acted toward the United States. 
People still say that the downfall of the 
West began at Yalta, but Yalta was not 
really so important. The two lost 
chances were Teheran, earlier, and 
Potsdam, later. At Teheran the British 
and Americans failed to exploit the 
power of Lend-Lease and the Russian 
fear of their making a separate peace. 
Roosevelt and Churchill could have 
got anything they wanted if they had 
simply hinted at the necessity of mak- 
ing peace. with Germany on moderate 
terms. By the time of Potsdam the Rus- 
sians’ war against Germany was over 

a war they had fought in a closed 
compartment, without any notion of 
their Allies’ power. They were satis- 
fied with their conquest and thought 
they had the strongest army in the 
world. It was only when they came 
direct contact with the Allied 
troops along the Elbe in April, 1945, 
that they became aware of the role of 
American industrial production. This 

plus the atomic bomb—filled them 
with a very healthy terror. The con- 
tinued presence of a hundred Ameri- 
can divisions in Europe would have 
enabled the Allies to talk turkey. In- 
deed, this was the Russians’ nightmare, 
and until they saw how fast the Ameri- 
cans had begun to disarm, they could 
not breathe freely. 
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Tripping the Burglar Alarm 

Once the United States was disarmed, 
surely it was to the Russian interest 
that it should remain so. Many Ameri- 
cans believed that their industrial po- 
tential plus the atomic bomb were 
sufficient to hold the Russians in check 
and that in the fluid zones of Central 
Europe and Asia the dollar could dis- 
suade the from embracing 
Communism. The Russians had only 
to bolster these illusions. The Ameri- 
can theory was that only inefficient 
government and poverty could open 
the way to Communism, and that to 
set up a democratic régime and better 
the living conditions of the masses with 
doses of greenbacks would make any 
given zone safe for democracy. Korea 
affords us a miniature example of the 
conflict of Russian and American 
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ideas. In South Korea the Americans 
tried to install the best government 
they could and bring about some pros- 
perity, while in the North the Com- 
munists concentrated upon party or- 
ganization and the creation of a North 
Korean Army. 

Here again was Russia’s fatal error. 
The American hope was a mistaken 
one, but it was not to the Russians’ ad- 
vantage to show it up. In the well- 
protected seclusion of their immense 
country, the Russians could have pre- 
pared the evolution from cold war to 
an undeclared one without wakening 
the Americans to the necessity of over- 
hauling their plans. Military action on 
the part of the satellite nations and the 
fomenting of civil war were just as pos- 
sible in Europe as they were in Korea. 
But the Russians made the error of 
showing the Americans their weak- 
ness, arousing American public opin- 
ion and hence leading the whole west- 
ern world to rearm—all this for a stake 
that was not intrinsically worth it. 

The United States had fallen into 
the same attitude toward Stalin that 
Britain and the other western na- 
tions had held toward Hitler in his 
time—which is to believe that poten- 
tial strength can serve as a deterrent 
to the use of an opponent’s power-in- 
being. And Stalin, too, was misguided 
along the Hitler pattern. He thought 
that the democracies would be indefi- 
nitely led by the nose rather than make 
the effort of transforming their poten- 
tial into reality. When potential power 
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and actual power are brought up 
against one another, the latter is bound 
to win the first rounds. 

But this has nothing to do with diplo- 
macy. Hitler was not clever just be- 
cause he swallowed up Austria and 
Czechoslovakia so quickly. He would 
have been really clever only if after the 
proclamation of a “protectorate” over 
Bohemia and Moravia he had realized 
that it was time to stop and digest his 
conquests and lull the rest of the world 
into thinking that this was all he 
wanted. The Russians, in their turn, 
had the tremendous luck to swallow 
China without provoking in the United 
States anything more than domestic 
recriminations. Stalin would have been 
a truly wily diplomat if he had realized 
that this was as far as he could go for 
the moment without setting in motion 
the machinery of U. S. production. 


Sic Semper Tyrannis 

Is all this due to the intoxication that 
always seems to go with success, to the 
vanity peculiar to dictators that pre- 
vents them from ever standing still? In 
the case of Stalin, many of his diplo- 
matic failures must be attributed to 
the queer working of the dialectical 
mind, the mind that in the unfolding 
of events can read only the lesson it is 
prepared to find in them. He sees the 
course of history through his dogma 
and tries with his plans to have history 
ratify his dogmas. 

But history cannot be “planified.” 
No empire has ever been built accord- 
ing to rigid criteria of empire building. 
Great Britain blundered, quite hap- 
pily, into its Empire, but Stalin’s course 
is dictated by his dialectical interpreta- 
tion of history. Stalin and his acolytes 
are never caught unprepared by events. 
never have to learn something new 
Whatever happens confirms a lesson 
they know by heart. 

It is wise, of course, not to under- 
estimate our enemy’s power. But let us 
not fall into the opposite error. The no- 
tion of Soviet diplomatic infallibility, 
like that of the innumerable Russo- 
Chinese armies, is a legend of our own 
making. Differently from the other 
dictators, Stalin might want to stop at 
the right time, as he once said to 
Anthony Eden. But does he know 
where to stop and what the right time 
is? He may some day step on what 
dialectically seems to be solid rock— 
and is a void. 
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If Germany Is Unchecked... 


The gloomy report of a recently returned expert 


on dangerous trends in the shaky Federal Republic 


HANS SIMONS 


Au who thinks that the Ger- 
man situation is primarily the re- 
sult of Teutonic characteristics com- 
pounded with American mistakes need 
only look at Japan, where remarkably 
different circumstances have produced 
strikingly similar results. 

The truth is that our plans for Ger- 
many and Germany’s responses to 
them are entire determined by our 
conflict with Soviet Russia. It is diffi- 
cult to separate cause and effect, but 
certainly the impetus toward restora- 
tion of German sovereignty and the 
re-emergence of Nazism are part of a 
general trend which, whatever its in- 
digenous sources, is steadily accelerated 
by Soviet policies. 

The call to arms which the western 
Foreign Ministers issued in Brussels 
last December naturally appealed most 
to those Germans who felt that, once 
militarism was made respectable again, 
Nazism would have an easier time. 

As more rightist parties are organ- 
ized in Germany, more people vote for 
them. The trend within the Catholic 
Center groups is toward the Right. 
Socialism holds its position to a large 
extent by appealing to anti-Commu- 
nism and nationalism. But all this 
political byplay is on the level of party 
politics, parliamentary representation, 
and governmental officialdom. These, 
after all, are only surface realities. Un- 
derneath there is another phenomenon, 
by no means limited to Germany. It is 
that this whole world of democratic 
techniques and procedures seems 
somewhat unrelated to the feelings 
and emotions of the people. 

There are elections, Governments 
are formed or re-formed, and yet it 
does not seem to make much difference. 
No decisive results are obtained by vot- 
ing, nor can Governments carry out 
really basic reforms. Whether it takes 
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weeks or months to form a Cabinet, 
somehow the country goes on living 
with little reference to such maneuver- 
ings. On the other hand, the moods of 
the electorate may change while the 
party vote changes little. Despite such 
shifts the Government stays in power— 
and again it does not make much dif- 
ference. The administrative machinery 
seems to function smoothly and ac- 
cording to the Constitution. Yet it all 
resembles a theatrical performance. 
The people are like spectators who 
sometimes pay attention to what goes 
on, sometimes do not bother. Fre- 
quently the theater is practically 
empty, although the action on the stage 
proceeds as usual. 


‘Hitler Was Right’ 

When we began rebuilding West 
Germany into an equal and sovereign 
nation, we made various assumptions. 
The first and most important was that 
we could rely on that nation for vig- 
orous anti-Communism. But we went 





further. We made the now-familiar 
mistake of identifying opposition to the 
Soviets with preference for democracy 
—and we assumed that West Ger- 
many was in our camp. It is true that 
far more Germans than the number 
who support the present Government 
are violently opposed to the Soviet ré- 
gime. But that does not make them 
democrats, and for the immediate 
purpose of our policy perhaps it does 
not matter. But the distinction is im- 
portant because of our preoccupation 
with democracy in Germany. 

The second assumption was that 
West Germany is essential both to 
the economic recovery of western Eu- 
rope and to its military defense. In its 
economic aspect this assumption was 
shared by France and resulted in the 
Schuman Plan; its military implica- 
tions were harder for France to accept. 
As Soviet pressure increased, from the 
summer of 1946 on, the idea of a 
united Germany wherein West German 
strength would prevail had to be given 
up in favor of a West Germany 
whose resources could be added to our 
side. To this even France gradually 
acquiesced. This is the background 
against which one has to study present 
developments in Germany. 

Many Germans regard the attitude 
of the Soviets and our response to it as 
the most powerful justification of Hit- 
ler’s foreign policy, especially of his 
attack on the Soviet Union, which they 
consider as the core of his “world con- 
cept.” Everywhere in Germany more 
and more people are saying that all 
other aspects of Hitler’s régime fade 
beside the importance of his fight 
against the Red barbarians. Even in 
the United States this argument has 
gained some currency. It is easy to 
understand how in Germany it has 
done more than anything else to restore 
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National Socialism to strange 
kind of respectability. The growing 
feeling that events have begun to vin- 
dicate Nazism has coincided with the 
lifting of many restrictions which kept 
former Nazis out of politics and ex-S.S. 
men out of sight. 

As for the veterans of Hitler’s wars, 
they have again come to the fore- 
front simply because their past experi- 
ence seemed to fit into Allied military 
plans for the future. Some are Nazis, 
some are not. No matter what they 
are, they say to themselves and to us: 
“We know the We knew 
them all the time. We fought them. 
Naturally, the Allies will have to ask 
fight them again. We 
needed.” To achieve a better bargain- 
ing position they claim to be in favor 
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of both neutrality and full national 
sovereignty for Germany. Their leaders 
are not newly elected veterans, but the 
old commanders of armies and corps. 
And the rank and file proudly accept 
the authority of the generals. 

This development has a profound 
effect on the attitude of those Germans 
who are not themselves either militaris- 
tic or nationalistic—and there are 
many of them. They too bear the im- 
print that Hitler left on every German. 
The struggle between revulsion to 
Nazism and the inclination to become 
reconciled to it still goes on within 
their hearts. In many instances one 
cannot escape the conclusion that the 
latter tendency is prevailing. Magazines 
filled with sentimental stories about 
the National Socialist period and its 
heroes, books which recount the suf- 
ferings of Germans without ever re- 
ferring to carlier events in a chain of 
cause and effect, pamphiets which 
print what two years ago few would 
have dared to think, let alone publish, 
all have wide circulation, and find 
admirers, but few critics. When a col- 
lection of Hitler’s off-the-record con- 
versations was recently brought out, 
ostensibly as evidence of his warped 
mind, most Germans took it as another 
sample of his superior wisdom. 

The tendency for Germans to draw 
from their recent past a new sense of 
self-reliance, and even pride, is much 
stronger than appears at the surface 
political level. A couple of years ago 
most Germans still imposed a voluntary 
blackout on the years of war and hor- 
ror; they were nostalgic about the pre- 
war period, indignant about the occu- 
pation. Now nostalgia for the war itself 
is being cultivated, and its growth pro- 
vides fertile ground for increasing op- 
position to western policies. Even if 
these were perfect, Germans would be- 
rate them as a matter of course; since 
they are not perfect, their unavoidable 
inconsistencies and consequent confu- 
sions invite rather than refute cynicism. 


Wehrhoheit 

This, then, is the climate in which 
West Germany is about to regain its 
sovereignty—in particular its cher- 
ished Wehrhoheit (military sovereign- 
ty) Long before Germany can decide 
what use will be made of this sover- 
eignty, the struggle is on as to who will 
exercise it. Right now the belief that 
there will be a thoroughly independent 





German army is more widespread than 
the belief in a German contribution to 
a European one. 

Almost inevitably the civilian gov- 
ernment, still dependent on the Allies 
and already remote from the people, 
will remain weak. Each political party 
hopes that somehow it can control the 
generals and their troops. The So- 
cialists are not opposed to _rear- 
mament. Like the Gaullists in France, 
they insist on a purely national army, 
and on its freedom of action. They, 
as well as the parties representing the 
eastern refugees, want a guarantee that 
the Allies will employ this army in an 
“offensive defense” which will keep 
the war away from Germany and ul- 
timately restore the eastern “lost terri- 
tories” to the Fatherland. 

Aside from political parties com- 
peting for the leadership of a sovereign 
rearmed Germany, there are many 
groups and individuals busily trying to 
eliminate certain fellow Germans from 
the political scene. The techniques are 
not unfamiliar to Americans. There 
is, for instance, a former prosecutor of 
Hitler’s disreputable “Peoples’ Court.” 
He kept his files—since nobody took 
them away from him—and uses them 
now to make sinister accusations 
against leading figures in the Republic. 
Cthers are joining him in discovering 
that fighting Hitler really meant fight- 
ing the homeland, and that all former 
members of anti-Nazi resistance move- 
ments are traitors and should be 
treated as such. Only a short time ago 
it was an honor to have been an enemy 
of the German brand of totalitarian- 
ism. Today Hitler’s opponents have to 
explain carefully that they refrained 
from any actions which could have 
weakened the war effort. The new 
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heroes are those who claim that they 
stood by the Fihrer in his hour of 
need. Character assassination is ram- 
pant. In a country like Germany, 
which passed through the twilight of 
lawlessness and moral nihilism, it is 
even easier and more rewarding than 
elsewhere. 

It is understandable that under such 
circumstances there is fear and hesita- 
tion, especially among those who give 
any endorsement to the policies of the 
western powers. They cannot do so 
too openly because that would expose 
them to another slander which is now 
directed against everybody who is 
anybody in West Germany today— 
namely, that they are collaborationists. 
An organized attempt is being made 
to convince the people that only 
those who are not tainted by any 
co-operation with the occupying pow- 
ers can qualify for leadership in the 
future. 

This is an exacting test. The So- 
cialists, for instance, try to prove 
their integrity by opposing everything 
endorsed by the West, including the 
Schuman Plan and the Council of Eu- 
rope. Alas, these same Socialists par- 
ticipated in many state governments 
and local administrations under Allied 
control and helped to set up the na- 
tional Government. And so they too 
are collaborators. The only true non- 
collaborators, not by choice but by 
force of circumstances, are those whom 
the Allies did not admit to any positions 
of significance: the Communists—ex- 
cept for a short period when we put 
them in coalition Governments, in 
newspaper editorships, and other places 
where we wanted a broad anti-Nazi 
front—and the Nazis, the generals, and 
some especially obnoxious bureaucrats, 
bankers, and industrialists we did not 
want around. 

If all this does not yet look serious 
to the western powers, it does look 
sinister to those Germans who are 
striving steadfastly for real democracy. 
These men have not yet lost their hold 
on large sections of the German people, 
but others have occupied the political 
no man’s land created by the barbed 
wire of occupational restrictions and 
limitations. The German democrats 
are holding their own, but new popu- 
lar forces have been set in motion that 
work very strongly against them. 

Now, as they look for support, their 
hopes turn toward German unification. 
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Again it is the pressure of Soviet 
propaganda that brings the question 
of German unity to the fore. But there 
is today a genuine response to such 
appeals. Officially, of course, every- 
body is for German unity. For quite 
a while, however, the matter was re- 
garded primarily in the light of how 
unification would affect the balance 
between the Socialists and the so- 
called bourgeois parties, the balance 
between Catholic and _ Protestant 
forces, between planning and free en- 
terprise. Today East Germany seems 
to offer the largest reservoir of anti- 
Communist democrats and of men 
thoroughly disillusioned about totali- 
tarianism. If it were possible to in- 
tegrate these people without sacrificing 
the essentials of democracy, a new and 
favorable political atmosphere could 
be created. The hope that this might 
happen is clearly expressed in the con- 





ditions which the West Germans at- 
tached to their proposal of free elec- 
tions. 

The trouble is that no procedural ar- 
rangements can eliminate the threat 
of Soviet terror from any area actually 
within its reach. Nevertheless unifica- 
tion remains the only prospect of 
liberation for all those East Germans 
who are not profiting from the Com- 
munist régime. It also appears to be 
the promise of protection for all West 
Germans who cannot expect to profit 
from either Communism or some kind 
of Nazism reborn. To the German 
democrats both in the West and in the 
East the elections appear as an alter- 
native to civil war. But would they be 
an alternative or would they be the be- 
ginning of civil war, or, worse, of war 
without adjectives? It is hard to know 
whether the Germans agitate for elec- 
tions and unification knowing that 
these goals will never be attained, or 
whether they are actually willing to 
take that enormous chance. 


Still in the Middle 

It is too late to ponder how our Ger- 
man policy might have been better. We 
could not prevent Germany’s reacquir- 
ing its full independence. 

Yet, even when rearmed and thor- 
oughly sovereign, Germany can never 
expect to be anything but one pawn— 
even if a very important one—in the 
corflict between East and West. No 
matter how skillfully the leaders of an 
independent Germany may try to hold 
the balance of power between the two 
blocs, Germany’s destiny will inevitably 
be determined by the outcome of that 
conflict. The outside world may find 
some satisfaction in the thought that 
the conflict between East and West, 
whether political or military, must in- 
escapably find its battlefield in Ger- 
many, at Germany’s expense. 

This is a prospect that should exert 
a sobering influence on the German 
people and on their leaders. 
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P UsHeEb and torn as they have been 
for the last six years by the con- 
flicting aims of the West and the So- 
viet Union, the German people are to 
become once again, this month in 
Paris, the major object of dispute at a 
meeting of the great powers. 

What sets this meeting of the powers 
apart is that it may very probably be 
the last time in our generation that 
Germany will be discussed as an object 
and pawn of other powers’ politics. 
Whether or not the West and the So- 
viet world agree on what manner of 
elections and rules shall govern the 
making of a united Germany, this 
much is certain: By next summer the 
Atlantic Allies will have made West 
Germany a sovereign nation, freed, ex- 
cept for a few contractual restraints, of 
the obligations and confinements of de- 
feat. At the next great meeting of na- 
tions, Germany will speak for itself. 

The Paris U.N. debates have an un- 
rea. and mechanical cast in that they 
still express what other nations wish of 
Germany, while Germany itself is 
voiceless. The true problem of Ger- 
many can by now be rather easily de- 
fined: It is whether its intransigent 
national bitterness can be contained by 
any great-power agreement at all, and 
if so, whether it can be coupled with 
democracy. To examine that problem 
one can hardly begin better than by 
studying the personality of the most 
colorful figure in German politics, at 
once the most truculent nationalist and 
most fervent believer in democracy. He 
is Kurt Schumacher, leader of Ger- 
many’s Socialist Party, a man whose 
crippled body has survived thirty- 
seven years of German disaster only 
because of his will to redeem, remake, 
and rule the Germany that has broken 
his body to pieces. 

Schumacher and his party are dedi- 
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cated to the proposition that though 
Germany’s future lies with the West, 
no association, friendly or otherwise, 
between Germany and the West is 
possible unless Germany is accepted 
among the nations on a basis of com- 
plete equality, its sins, crimes, and con- 
quests forgotten if not forgiven. His 
party, controlling almost one-third of 
the Bonn Parliament, publishing nine- 
teen newspapers with the greatest 
chain circulation in the country, sway- 
ing the great German trade-union fed- 
eration, is the most powerful single 
political force in the country. It insists, 
as its leader has taught it, that if equal- 
ity does not come instantly, Germany 
will never have a democratic govern- 
ment based on German consent. 


The Moment—-Now 

if one could project the curve of So- 
cialist growth in German politics from 
the end of the war into the unknown 





future, it would seem that time glowed 
with promise for Kurt Schumacher. 
From a scattered band of feeble un- 
derground cells his Socialists have 
grown in six years to a federation of 
900,000 dues-paying members. Every 
provincial election in Germany in the 
past year has added a striking incre- 
ment to their strength. They are now 
the largest party in all provinces of the 
U.S. Zone and all but one province of 
the British Zone. 

But the future is not the faithful 
servant of any particular party, and be- 
tween the moment—now—when the 
Socialists want national elections and 
the moment ordained by law—1953— 
history will not stay its course. By then, 
in the deep, swift transition of German 
emotion from defeat through petu- 
lance to injured pride, the rising curve 
of Socialist strength may have reached 
its peak and been passed by other 
resurgent, more sinister forces in Ger- 
man society. 


‘Debt of Gratitude’ 

All through the past year, as American 
insistence on the arming of Germany 
has hecome more impatient, German 
intransigence has slowly uncurled 
from its numb winter of defeat. With 
the Germans more and more reluctant 
to furnish coal to neighbor countries 
ruined by the German armies, refus- 
ing to furnish scrap iron previously 
committed by contract, the tide of 
German will has brought to the surface 
half a dozen veterans’ groups, clamor- 
ing for honor for their wounds, speak- 
ing of the “debt of gratitude” owed 
them by the West for their war against 
Russia. The Socialists have ridden this 
tide, and urged it on month by month. 
What worries them now is that the 
same flood may rush other groups more 
swiftly to power. 
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One can start the chronicle of Ger- 
man emotions last summer on that 
Sunday in mid-May when 3.4 million 
citizens of the murky moorland prov- 
ince of Lower Saxony voted for a new 
provincial government. In that elec- 
tion, the combination of Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer’s party and the Ger- 
man Party continued their unbroken 
decline in strength, now stretching over 
four successive West German elections 
in the past twelve months, falling from 
930,000 votes in similar elections in 
1947 to 799,000. The Socialists climbed 
from 1,006,000 in 1947 to 1,123,000. 
But this rise in votes could not keep 
the Socialists from losing two of their 
sixty-six seats in the local assembly be- 
cause, out of nowhere, two new Ger- 
man parties had demonstrated a 
dynamism that outmatched theirs. One 
was the new Socialist Reich Party, a 
Nazi grouping led in part by General 
Otto Remer, best described by a British 
observer as a “political adolescent with 
the manners and address of a drill ser- 
geant” ; the other was the refugee party 
from whom the Nazis hope to recruit 
their strength. The Socialist Reich 
Party won 367,000 votes (eleven per 
cent of the total) and sixteen seats; the 
refugees won 496,000 and twenty-two 
seats. 

Through the summer months, Ger- 
mans debated the meaning of the Low- 
er Saxony elections. Lower Saxony, 
they said, is a province of little indus- 
try, poor soil, bad climate, stuffed with 
refugees; once the home of the most 
ardent Nazis, it was the province where 
the fanatic Right might be expected 
to gain most. Then in October came 
the elections of the Bremen enclave, 
one of the most enlightened and pro- 
gressive districts of Germany. The de- 
cline of Germany’s governing Christian 
Democratic Party was catastrophic: 
Its popular vote fell from 21.9 to 9.1 
per cent of the total, its local Diet seats 
from twenty-four to nine. The Socialists 
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continued to increase their popular 
vote, from thirty-four per cent in 1949 
to thirty-nine. But again this could not 
prevent them from losing three of their 
forty-six seats in the local Diet. The 
reason was the same: The neo-Nazis of 
General Remer, presenting their first 
ticket in Bremen, won 7.7 per cent of 
the vote and eight Diet seats. 

For the Socialists, these elections 
confirm a cherished thesis—that the 
struggle for Germany’s future lies be- 
tween them and the progeny of the 
Nazis. The Government of Konrad 
Adenauer is fading, they say, having 
failed to give the Germans the excite- 
ment and inspiration they crave. The 
Socialists say that the longer the dem- 
ocratic parties which now control the 
Bonn Government fail to blow the 
breath of fire into the new German 
democracy, the more difficult it will be 
for any democratic force to challenge 
the memory of Hitler. 

It is not only this sense of the mo- 
ment to be grasped that today leads 
Kurt Schumacher to drive his Socialists 
on in a parliamentary war as relentless 
in opposition as was Winston Church- 
ill’s campaign against the Labour Gov- 
ernment in London; there is also his 
iron conviction that he and he alone 
can lead Germany to greatness out of 
the ruins of the mid-century. Like 
Churchill, Schumacher is a passionate 
believer in democracy who cannot con- 
ceive a successful democracy in his 
country without his own leadership. 


The Dreadful Years 

The personal history that produced 
this conviction spans all the adventures 
of Germany in this century. 

Kurt Schumacher, born in the hap- 
py, beer-balmy days of German glory 
just before the turn of the century, 
went off to war as a subaltern in a 
Prussian infantry regiment in the fall 
of 1914 and returned, three months 
later, a cripple, his right arm ripped 





off at the shoulder by a Russian ma- 
chine-gun burst. From the chaos of 
Germany’s collapse in 1918, he emerged 
a youthful Socialist politician and 
newspaper editor, and arrived at the 
center of national politics in Berlin in 
1930 as a Reichstag member—just in 
time to be put close to the top of the 
Nazis’ blacklist. . 

Within three months of the Nazi ac- 
cession to power in 1933, Schumacher 
began a life in concentration camps 
which was to stretch over the next 
ten years. As a librarian in the early 
mild years at Dachau, he was the cen- 
ter of a web of prison conspiracy; as 
the prison camps toughened he en- 
dured first one stretch of nine months 
in solitary confinement and then an- 
other which he broke with a twenty- 
eight-day hunger strike. A story of 
chill courage comes from the later days 
of the war, in 1943, when the camps 
had become human meat grinders. One 
morning, at the line-up, the Nazi guard 
ordered the sick and disabled to form 
a file on the left. The one-armed Schu- 
macher refused to join the cripples, 
and filed off with the able-bodied. 
When the guard cursed at him to get 
out, he made himself unhearing, and 
stalked away among the able-bodied 
with such audacity that the flabber- 
gasted guard let him proceed. None of 
the file of cripples was ever heard from 
again. 

In 1943, Schumacher was released 
and made his way back to his sister’s 
home in Hanover, Lower Saxony. An 
invalid with yellowing stumps for 
teeth, his stomach ulcered, his diges- 
tion ruined, his eyesight failing, his 
disposition icy and bitter, he was more 
a medical freak than a man. From the 
First World War he still carried about 
seventeen bits of shrapnel, several of 
which wandered about his torso caus- 
ing exquisite pain. A developing throm- 
bosis in his left leg (later to be ampu- 
tated) made him lame. He lived on 
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cigarettes, pills, and black coffee—and 
his propelling urge to act again. 

It was midsummer of 1945 when he 
first appeared, pale, pinch-faced, and 
hobbling, in the anteroom of the Brit- 
ish political office in the city of Han- 
over, asking whether and how he 
might organize a local political party. 
He made the impression then, one of- 
ficer says, of an “interesting but com- 
pletely nondescript fellow.” The local 
Socialists, like every certified anti-Nazi 
party, were given paper to print on, 
funds, a car. By October, with these 
and the Socialist organization of Han- 
over that had survived the anti-Hitler 
underground, Schumacher was ready 
to broaden operations. 

In a meeting hall just outside town, 
he called the first national convention 
of the Socialist Party since the Weimar 
Republic. The prewar leaders were old, 
dead, or infirm of purpose. The wide- 
ly scattered underground cells, just 
emerging into legality, were unlinked 
and planless. Schumacher provided 
plan, program, spirit, and leadership. 
The political machine he proceeded to 
build was his, its ideas his, its perspec- 
tives his. 

From his own suffering and reflec- 
tion, Schumacher had by then refined 
two intense convictions that today 
charge not only all his thinking but 
that of the entire Socialist Party. 

The first is a nationalism frightening 
in its fervor. To foreigners who recoil 
in shock, Schumacher’s lieutenants ex- 
plain that their chief believes that the 
greatest mistake German democracy 
made in its struggle with Hitler was to 
abandon to the Nazis the franchise on 
patriotism. He is determined now 
never to repeat the mistake, never to 
let himself or his party be turned on the 
nationalist flank by the neo-Nazi flag 
wavers and tub thumpers. Defeat is the 
biggest emotional fact in German pol- 
itics, a wound in the pride of nation 
and individual; every sight of the alien 
occupier, his trucks, his tanks, his uni- 
forms, abrades the wound. Schumacher 
is determined to channel the emotions 
flowing from this abrasion into the So- 
Party, extreme the 
competition. The fact that this perilous 
game may excite the very forces which 
destroyed his own body and made Ger- 
many a pariah among nations seems to 
bother the Socialist chieftain but little. 

The second is his conviction that his 
fellow Germans are among the chief 


cialist however 
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victims as well as the perpetrators of 
Nazism. From his own humiliation at 
the hands of Germans behind barbed 
wire, Schumacher has carried away a 
compassion that covers all Germans 
everywhere, living in cellars and hovels, 
hungry, jobless, warped of mind, crip- 
pled of body because of what Hitler 
made of their country. No other Ger- 
man politician so courageously and 
continuously defends Jewish rights 
and insists that the German state make 
whatever amends and restitutions are 
possible to the Jews. But Schumacher 
insists that the disabled veterans of 
Hitler’s armies are similarly victims of 
Hitler and that they, too, must be aided 
by the German state. 

He thus presents a prickly paradox. 
Because Schumacher is a man of so 
pure a record, he wants the outer 
world to accept the German nation, a 
Germany which has sacked Europe 
twice in a generation, on the same 
basis of dignity and respect that he has 
won personally by his sacrifices. When 
the Allies cast at him the record of 
Germany’s past and their suspicions of 
Germany’s future, he rises roaring to 
ask who knows the record better, or 
has suffered more. 


Control Tomorrow 
Schumacher’s relation to his party to- 
day is roughly that of Moses to the 
children of Israel in the desert. He is 
boss, organizer, theoretician, and high 
priest. 

Unlike the stodgy prewar Socialists, 
Schumacher itches with impatience for 


power: not power in the old reformist 
term of “gradualism,” but immediate 
power—elections today and control of 
the Bonn Government tomorrow. 

Socialist vote-getting strategy has 
changed too. At the core, the Socialists 
remain a working-class and Protestant 
party. But more and more Schumach- 
er’s sights are trained on the drifting, 
white-collar middle-class folk whom 
Hitler won in the 1930’s and whose 
poverty, Schumacher now believes, 
makes them class brethren to the pro- 
letariat. In his search for new wards 
and clients, Schumacher has also suc- 
ceeded in soft-pedaling the deep anti- 
Catholic traditions of the old Socialist 
Party and convincing thousands of de- 
vout Catholic Germans that priest 
baiting is a thing of the past. 

In this reaching out to the political 
Center, the German Socialists have 
successfully avoided the drift that has 
carried the French Socialists so far into 
the middle class that they have ceased 
being a working-class party at all. Of 
the German Trade Union Federation’s 
executive committee of eleven, nine are 
Socialists; through them Schumacher 
transmits Socialist feeling and ideas to 
the trade unions. Closest to Schumach- 
er of all trade-unionists was the feder- 
ation’s postwar founder and animator, 
Hans Béckler, whose death early this 
year was a punishing personal loss to 
the Socialist chief. Schumacher no 
longer controls the unions as tightly as 
he did—their new chief has flouted 
him by acclaiming the Schuman Plan, 
for example—but by tradition union 
men still vote Socialist in Germany, 
and the Socialists in Parliament fight 
their battles. 

At the root of all Socialist policy in 
Germany today is the party’s demand 
for full sovereignty. The sovereignty 
the Allies are about to give West Ger- 
many displeases Schumacher: It leaves 
the Saarland separated from Germany; 
it ties the nation into the Schuman 
Plan pool of industry; it leaves Ger- 
many saddled with the costs of occupy- 
ing armies. For all this, Schumacher 
attacks Adenauer and the Allies alike. 

This double-barreled attack is dem- 
onstrated best in the current debate on 
German rearmament and the European 
army. Schumacher is not against re- 
armament as such—indeed, he sees it 
as necessary. The stupidity of the Allies, 
he holds, comes from their belief that 
Germans will fight as mercenaries in a 
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chancy contest without a national com- 
mand and a national uniform. The 
stupidity of Adenauer, he believes, lies 
in his failure to understand how much 
the Americans want a German Army 
and how dearly they can be forced to 
pay for it. 

What Schumacher wants is, first, a 
massive Allied force in Germany that 
can dam up any Russian advance; then 
a powerful German national army, 
equal to those of the other Allies, that 
can join them in a thrust east to recover 
Germany’s old frontiers. The Franco- 
German European army now under 
negotiation is, in his eyes, nonsense. 


The Realities 

In a Germany led by Kurt Schumacher 
and the Socialists, these would become 
realities of German foreign policy: 
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Item: An unrelenting insistence on 
German unity. Although Adenauer 
and his Government chant unity con- 
tinuously, the Socialists consider their 
tactics slow and fumbling. Thus it was 
Schumacher and the Socialists who first 
caught the opening in the East German 
proposal for unity this fall—and coun- 
tered with a demand for immediate 
city-wide free elections in Berlin, which 
the Communists ignored. For the So- 
cialists, free elections in Soviet and 
West Germany, under four-power 
supervision, are the first step to unity. 
Although the Socialists are moved by 
the deepest and most sincere principles 
in their clamor for unity, unity would 
also bring them more solid political 
profit than any other party in the na- 
tion. Communist Germany is predom- 
inantly Protestant Germany: With its 


middle class now wiped out, East Ger- 
many would, in a free election, over- 
whelmingly prefer Schumacher and 
Socialism to the Communist Grotewohl 
or the Catholic Adenauer. 

Item: Denunciation or drastic alter- 
ation of the Schuman Plan and other 
projects of European federation. The 
Schuman Plan has met the obdurate 
resistance of all European Socialist 
Parties except the French. Wherever in 
western Europe Socialists have con- 
trolled national governments, they have 
proved themselves the most consistent 
opponents of all of the dozens of 
schemes for European federation which 
once, decades ago, seemed the stuff of 
Socialist dreams. But the German So- 
cialists, in their opposition to the Schu- 
man Plan, go far beyond their sister 
Socialist Parties. They see Germany’s 
coal industry, which produces half of 
west Europe’s coal, at the mercy of five 
other nations which will outvote Ger- 
many in the disposition of its wealth. 
They believe (on the basis of extrava- 
gantly inaccurate information) that the 
abolition of customs and trade barriers 
is an attempt of a swollen postwar 
French cartel to dump surplus steel on 
a German industry still devastated by 
war. Finally, although this is never 
publicly proclaimed, they call the close 
association of the two devoutly religious 
statesmen, Konrad Adenauer and 
Robert Schuman, a “black Catholic 
international.” 

Item: A _ strong anti-Communist, 
anti-Russian stance, so much bolder 
than that of other European powers 
as to make France and Britain look 
pink by comparison. 

Schumacher’s own personal hatred 
of the Communists, whom he remem- 
bers as the partners of the Nazis in the 
destruction of Weimar democracy, is 
so deep that the Allied occupation can 
and does forgive him almost all his 
other excesses of statement. Schu- 
macher is consulted by the Allied 
occupation authorities on many mat- 
ters concerning the East Zone of Ger- 
many. He was even requested by the 
U.S. State Department to offer tactical 
suggestions for countering the Rus- 
sians at the most recent Deputy Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting in Paris. 

Schumacher enjoys cordial rela- 
tions with the U.S. and British High 
Commissioners, occasionally breaking 
his personal austerity to attend their 
parties or dinners. He dislikes—and is 
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disliked in turn by—the brittle, glit- 
tering French High Commissioner 
André Francois-Poncet, whom he calls 
a “misplaced person.” 


Domestic Vagueness 

Although the can define 
their position with conspicuous clarity 
on all matters of foreign policy, the 
essence of their domestic “socialism” 
is baffling and vague. Since the war, 
“socialist” parties have 
come to power in western Europe. All 
have demonstrated a_ stunning lack 
of intellectual preparation and hard, 
practical plans with which to put flesh 
on their theories. German Socialists 
are no better prepared to answer the 
humdrum problems of national econ- 
than the 
other nations. 


Socialists 


a succession of 


omy “socialist” parties of 

The approach to German recovery 
chosen by the present Adenauer Gov- 
ernment in Bonn, and financed largely 
by billions of dollars in American aid, 
has been one of traditional free-enter- 
The result has been 
the separation of Germany into rich 


prise economy. 


and poor, into an economy that rubs 
luxury and wealth against miserv and 
unemployment. In this season of sick- 
ening inflation, prices have crept up 
month by month, strengthening the 
political appeal of the Socialists as 
they denounce the Government for a 
policy of spree and starvation. 
Schumacher insists that a system of 
controls like Britain’s is the only an- 
swer. But though he wants to alter the 
economic structure of the land, he has 
no blueprints ready. When, as in their 
support of labor’s demand for code- 
termination Mitbestimmunegsrecht ) 
in the Bundestag, the Socialists take a 
positive stand on an economic issue, 
their stand unrelated to any 
great frame in which they see Ger- 


seems 


many’s economics logically reorganized 
from the ground up. 

This is a tragedy, for the economics 
of Germany are vastly more compli- 
cated than those of France and Britain, 
grotesquely frightening than 
they were when they crumbled into the 
street violence and paranoia of Hitler’s 
Third Reich. Yet Socialist headquar- 
which huge and 
efficient staff (number of personnel is 
to correlate intelligence com- 
ing out of Communist East Germany, 
supports an economic committee of 
only one economist and his secretary to 


more 


ters, maintains a 


secret 
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work out the great answers for the 
moment of power. 

During the past two years, the recov- 
ery of Kurt Schumacher’s health has 
been no less remarkable than that of 
Germany. His sunken, once-cadaverous 
cheeks have rounded into pink good 
health, and his enormous gray-blue 
eyes, set in their pockets of crows’-feet, 
are clear and penetrating. His nervous 
and physical strength is prodigious—in 
the Lower Saxony elections he sched- 
uled fifteen major one-and-a-half-hour 
speeches in fifteen days and followed 
each with detailed tactical convoca- 
tions of local politicians. His phrase- 
making still glitters. (Some of his best: 
Of the Marxist brotherhood of Com- 
munists and Socialists—“they are 
brothers like Cain and Abel”; of the 
Nazis—the party that called “to the 
inner swine-dog in every man”; of two 
of his pet hates: “When a cavalry offi- 
cer has brains he becomes a Churchill; 
when he has no brains he is a von 


Papen.” 


Man Who Can't Wait 

But the pattern of Schumacher’s 
strength is onc that in any conversation 
reveals itself spotted with impatience 
and frustration. His good right arm 
flicks, flails, talks. His 
cheeks and lips puff out as he listens 
to questions, then explode with the 


darts as he 





answers. He cannot wait. It is as jf 
he feared that the forces he is stirring 
alive with his impassioned speeches 
will not wait for him. 

The immediate perspectives and 
tactics of Schumacher are more diffi- 
cult, less clear than his broad strategy. 
The Adenauer Government cannot be 
forced to call elections because the 
Socialists have only 131 votes in a 
Bundestag of 402. Adenauer cannot be 
turned out of office by Parliament un- 
less Parliament by the same vote gives 
a majority to someone else. 

The law stipulates that the present 
Parliament must continue until 1953 
unless jt chooses dissolution. So, while 
waiting for 1953, the Socialists vote 
over and over again in opposition, 
hoping that some group on the far 
Right of the Government will join 
them in destroying it. There is the 
Schuman Plan to be ratified, the Eu- 
ropean army plan to be ratified, the 
new peace treaty with the Allies to be 
ratified before spring—Schumacher is 
against all of these, whatever they may 
be, and on any one of them the Aden- 
aucr coalition may split to make 
government impossible, thus forcing 
new elections. There is the daily infla- 
tion, chewing slowly through the se- 
curity of every German householder 

it may provoke a surge of public 
feeling that could overwhelm Aden- 
auer, 

No one can judge how the groping 
passions of the Germans will shape the 
next elections, whether they come next 
month or eighteen months from now. 
The elements are quite simple: First, 
the neo-Nazi parties and their clients, 
whose strength is expected to spurt 
sharply. Next, the Catholics and demo- 
cratic voters of Adenauer’s Center, 
whose strength has been eroding month 
by month for a year. Finally the 
Socialists, gaining strength but with 
an acceleration sharply less than the 
Nazis’. Few observers think that the 
Socialists will be able to boost their 
present one-third of the Bundestag to 
a clear-cut majority. The probable re- 
sult of elections will be a Bundestag 
where Center groups holding the bal- 
ance of power will be caught between 
the new Nazis and the Socialists. This 
Center would have as its only choices 
Schumacher or chaos. The Socialists 
feel certain it would prefer Schu- 
macher, and the rest of the world will 
simply have to like it—or lump it. 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


Trujillo’s Dynasty—II 


There’s nothing like a nice tight little dictatorship 
to keep things stirred up in the Caribbean area 


THEODORE DRAPER 


QO* Jury 25 of this year, a former 
U.S. landing craft called El 
Quetzal flying the Guatemalan flag set 
out from the Cuban port of El Mariel 
with a cargo of fruits and vegetables 
bound for Puerto Livingston in Guate- 
mala. Four days later it appeared off 
the southern coast of the Dominican 
Republic, and a Dominican warship es- 
corted it into the naval base of Las 
Calderas. For over three wecks, nothing 
was heard of El Quetzal. On August 
24, the Cuban press front-paged a sen- 
sational report: Dominican warships 
had “captured” a Guatemalan-regis- 
tered cargo ship in Cuban waters and 
its captain had been “tortured” to 
make him say that he had gone to the 
Dominican Republic voluntarily. 

Two days later, the Dominican au- 
thorities produced the captain, Alfredo 
Brito, at a press conference in Ciudad 
Trujillo. He turned out to be a twenty- 
seven-year-old native Dominican. His 
crew was made up of five Cubans, 
three Guatemalans, and another Do- 
minican. He calmly related that he had 
served as an instructor for the Guate- 
malan Navy and had been put in 
charge of El Quetzal earlier this year 
by a Cuban Congressman, Enrique 
Henriquez, who had helped pay for re- 
conditioning the vessel. Brito proudly 
announced that the Dominican Navy 
was taking him back. Cuban papers bit- 
terly accused him of always having been 
a secret agent of Trujillo sent to spy on 
the exiles in Guatemala and Cuba. 

Behind this strange incident was an 
even stranger one. In 1947, El Quetzal 
had had a different name, La Fan- 
tasma. It was virtually a phantom ship, 
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for it had taken part in one of the most 
bizarre of recent Caribbean adven- 
tures, the abortive invasion of the 
Dominican Republic from Cuba 
known as the “Cayo Confites affair.” 
Henriquez had been one of the ring- 
leaders of that ill-fated and_hare- 
brained enterprise. He was actually a 
Dominican by birth who had been 
driven into exile by Trujillo. In Cuba 
he had taken out citizenship, married 
the sister of the future President Prio 
Socarras, and had even gotten himself 
elected to the Cuban Congress. 

El Quetzal, which was La Fantasma, 
which was a U.S. landing craft; En- 
rique Henriquez, who is a Cuban and 
was a Dominican; Alfredo Brito, who 
worked for Guatemala and Cuba and 
now works for the Dominican Republic 
—all are symptoms of an almost per- 
manent Caribbean crisis. Invariably, in 
one way or another, President Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo Molina of the Do- 
minican Republic is sure to be found in 
the middle of it. 


Massacre of the Haitians 

Like every dictator, Trujillo must have 
enemies to feel safe. They are the neces- 
sary excuse for the police state that 
protects him. Though he has little to 
worry about these days from internal 
enemies, he has made enough outside 
to keep him nervous. 

His first obvious external enemy was 
Haiti. It was an easy mark because a 
century of almost steady decline had 
left Haiti virtually defenseless mili- 
tarily. Moreover, Trujillo could take 
advantage of the historic enmity be- 
tween the two countries which goes 


back to the Haitian occupation of what 
is now the Dominican Republic for 
twenty-two years over a century ago. 

For years, Haitian peasants had been 
coming into the Dominican sugar fields 
to work for half as much as the native 
laborers. Yet, without warning, early 
in October, 1937, Trujillo supposedly 
appeared on the northern frontier and 
personally ordered his troops to shoot 
down thousands of defenseless Haitian 
peasants. The mass butchery lasted at 
least two days. Haitian estimates ran as 
high as twelve thousand deaths. 

This is one subject that Trujillo’s 
apologists like to discu.s least of all but, 
when forced to do so, they hint darkly 
that the Haitians represented a threat 
that had to be beaten back, and any- 
way it all happened a long time ago. 
Such was the threat that a weak and 
fearful Haitian government kept quiet 
for over a month, then merely appealed 
for mediation and finally meekly ac- 
cepted $750,000 to consider the inci- 
dent closed. The Haitians still come in 
each season to work in the Dominican 
sugar fields, so it was not to keep them 
out that so many were murdered. 


Bad-Neighbor Policy 

The unfavorable repercussions of the 
1937 slaughter in the U.S. and else- 
where made Trujillo more careful, but 
he could not leave Haiti alone perma- 
nently. All the threads in the plot to 
overthrow the Estimé régime in 1949 
led directly to Trujillo himself. 

Colonel Astrel Roland, a disgruntled 
Haitian Army officer, fled to the Do- 
minican Republic, where he was given 
the facilities of the leading radio sta- 








tion, La Voz Dominicana, owned by the 
dictator’s brother, Colonel José Aris- 
mendi Trujillo Molina, to call for the 
overthrow of the Estimé régime. Plans 
were made to assassinate high Haitian 
officials, to start fires in Port-au-Prince, 
and to create panic in the streets, while 
Roland invaded Haiti itself from 
Jimani, in Dominican territory. From 
the Dominican Embassy inside the 
Haitian capital, Chargé d’Affaires Dr. 
Rodriguez Lora and First Secretary de 
Moya helped finance the conspiracy. 
The principal part was played by An- 
selmo Paulino, the dictator’s favorite 
lieutenant, whose wife is a Haitian. 

The imminent attack was frustrated 
by the Haitian police in November, 
1949. Estimé’s successor, General Paul 
E. Magloire, one of those slated for 
assassination, has adopted a concilia- 
tory policy. One of his first executive 
acts, in February, 1951, was to meet 
Trujillo at the border to sign a joint 
statement “in defense of the principles 
of justice, liberty, and democracy.” 

For the time being, the island is 
quiet again—but without illusions. No 
one on either side doubts that it will be 
quiet only so long as it suits the Do- 
minican dictator’s purposes. 


Trujillo and Cuba 

One reason for Trujillo’s recent letup 
on Haiti is the fact that he has an even 
bigger fight on his hands. At the mo- 
ment, his chief enemy is Cuba, a much 
stronger and richer antagonist. The 
whole story goes back to the end of the 
war and has to be pieced together out 
of several little-known episodes. 

First, there was Trujillo’s slightly 
incredible flirtation with the Commu- 
nists. As the war was coming to a close, 
Trujillo decided to jump on the band 
wagon of U.S.-Soviet collaboration. As 
early as 1944, he made an overture to 
the Communists by sending his “labor 
leader,” Julio César Ballester Hernan- 
dez, to the Colombia Congress of 
Lombardo Toledano’s Latin-American 
Labor Confederation (ctaL). Lombar- 
do gave Ballester to understand that a 
deal was possible. 

The postwar period brought political 
upheaval all around the Dominican 
Republic. In Cuba, Grau San Martin 
succeeded Colonel Batista in 1944. In 
Guatemala, Arévalo replaced General 
Ubico, and in Venezuela, Rémulo 
Betancourt superseded General Me- 
dina in 1945. In Haiti, Dumarsais Es- 
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timé took over from Trujillo’s friend 
Elie Lescot in 1946. All four, Grau, 
Arévalo, Betancourt, and Estimé, rep- 
resented a sharp swing to the Left. It 
seemed as if the time had come to 
sweep out all the reactionary dictators 
from the entire region. 

Trujillo saw the danger and tried to 
head it off by making concessions. In 
1945 he established diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and sent 
emissaries to Cuba, one of them Ramon 
Marrero Aristy of the Secretariat of 
Labor, to assure the Dominican exiles 
that they were welcome home to build 
up a free labor movement. 

The offer was accepted. A National 
Workers Congress was held in Ciudad 
Trujillo in September, 1946. To it 
came a group of Lombardo Toledano’s 
leading aides, the Cubans Buenaven- 
tura Lépez and Ursinio Rojas, the 
Mexicans Fernando Amilpa and Luis 
Gomez, and the Dominican exiles 
Mauricio Baez and Ramén Grullén. 

The “united front” was consum- 
mated. Ballester became Secretary- 
General, Baez the Organizational Sec- 
retary, and Grullén the Cultural and 
Propaganda Secretary of the Confed- 
eracién Dominicana del Trabajo. In 
October, Trujillo went even farther 
and gave orders to his Secretary of 
Interior and Police to take “all the nec- 
essary measures to guarantee the mem- 
bers of the Communist group” the 
freedom to form a legally recognized 
political party. The Communists lost 
no time and organized the Partido So- 
cialista Popular Dominicano and Ju- 
ventud Democratica. 





‘, . « he established diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union’ 


The deal was short-lived. A strike of 
sugar workers, led by Baez, was put 
down violently by army units. Baez and 
other strike leaders found refuge in the 
Mexican and Venezuelan Embassies, 
then fled to Cuba. The final crackdown 
came at a Communist demonstration 
in the Parque Colén. Shortly after the 
meeting started, strong-arm squads of 
the Partido Dominicano went into ac- 
tion, wild fighting broke out, and soon 
the demonstrators were clamoring to 
get into the foreign embassies. 

Baez disappeared from his home in 
Havana last year. He had been co- 
operating of late with the Inter-Ameri- 
can Confederation of Workers (crr), 
supported by the American Federation 
of Labor, which suspects that he was 
kidnaped and murdered by Trujillo’s 
secret police, who were known to be 
especially active in Cuba. 

This was one of the strangest maneu- 
vers in Trujillo’s political career. He 
was willing to make a deal with the 
Communists—and they with him—but 
he refused to have any relations with 
the crr. Then he broke with the Com- 
munists just in time to jump on the 
band wagon again. 


The Cayo Confites Fiasco 

The Dominican exiles in Cuba would 
not give up so easily. They had failed 
once by peaceful means; now they 
were going to get back by force. 

Their new plan was at first sight a 
wild one—nothing less than a military 
invasion of the Dominican Republic 
from Cuba. Nevertheless, they could 
count on some important allies. The 
Grau San Martin Government was 
willing to help short of declaring war. 
Cuba was full of desperate exiles from 
Nicaragua, Honduras, and elsewhere, 
ready to band together in a community 
of interest. Trujillo was only the first 
target. Soldiers of fortune were avail- 
able for money and adventure. Most 
important, arms were not lacking. 

The U.S. was selling surplus Second 
World War arms at bargain rates. Early 
in 1947, U.S. authorities discovered 
that stolen war materials were finding 
their way to the Caribbean. A Marsalis 
Construction Company was identified 
as engaged in arms smuggling. 

The Communists were only part of 
the plot. The financier of the move- 
ment was Juan Rodriguez Garcia, a 
big Dominican landowner whom Tru- 
jillo had driven out. Ordinarily, the 
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‘... his most ardent devotion is reserved for Franco and Perén’ 


facts about such a conspiracy would be 
difficult to substantiate. In this case, 
we are fortunate that the Council of 
the Organization of American States 
made such a thorough investigation 
and issued such a candid report. 

The preparations were initiated in 
Cuba in the first half of 1947. Over a 
thousand men were gathered together 
in Havana and other points. Even pub- 
lic recruiting was used to increase the 
expeditionary force. The training and 
concentration of forces were carried 
on at the Anacra airport and at the 
Polytechnic Institute. 

A miniature navy, including two 
barges, a commercial motor schooner, 
and the landing craft La Fantasma, 
was anchored in various Cuban ports. 
The would-be invaders had twelve or 
fourteen planes. Cannon, bazookas, 
“hundreds of rifles and machine guns,” 
and “millions of cartridges” had been 
stored up. A big cache of arms was un- 
covered on the estate of the Cuban 
Minister of Education, José Manuel 
Aleman, near Havana. 

The final concentration of the en- 
tire expeditionary force was carried out 
on one of the keys off the Cuban coast, 
Cayo Confites. By June, 1947, it was an 
open secret. The Dominican govern- 
ment officially protested in July. The 
U.S. Embassy in Havana brought the 
strongest pressure to bear on the Cuban 
government. The latter finally yielded 
in September and briefly “arrested” the 
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ringleaders. The whole expedition was 
dispersed and the fantastic scheme 
came to nothing. 

Despite this fiasco, the exiles would 
not give up. The Cayo Confites group 
reorganized for more adventures and 
became known popularly as the Carib- 
bean Legion. It played a leading part 
in the Costa Rican revolution of 
March-April, 1948, which put José 
Figueres in power. This success en- 
couraged them to take another crack 
at Trujillo. 


The Landing at Luperén 
This time the plan was to launch the 
invasion from Guatemala. Again men 
and arms were assembled—with the 
connivance of the Guatemalan mili- 
tary authorities. The climax on June 
19, 1949, was even more extravagant 
than that of the Cayo Confites affair. 
Five planes took off from the Lago 
de Izabal in Guatemala. Four of them, 
two Guatemalan Army planes and two 
of Mexican commercial registry, came 
down at Cozumel in Mexican territory. 
Only one Catalina flying boat, acquired 
in the U.S. by an agent of the Guate- 
malan government and exported in 
January, 1949, ostensibly to the Guate- 
malan Ministry of Defense, arrived in 
the Dominican Republic. With four- 
teen people aboard and fifteen .45- 
caliber Reising submachine guns, it 
made a water landing at the port of 
Luperén. The plane was destroyed by 


a Dominican Navy vessel, but the men 
continued to fight in the surrounding 
hills for two or three days. Five were 
caught and the rest killed. 

As soon as he had been tipped off 
about the threat from Cuba, Trujillo 
began to arm against it. He was un- 
able to get arms from the U.S., but 
the Perén régime in Argentina and the 
Dutra régime in Brazil came to his 
rescue. Compulsory military training 
was established in 1947. Today he has 
a standing army of about twelve thou- 
sand men, and another sixty thousand 
receive four months’ training. He has 
a navy of 2,500 men and thirty-four 
combat and auxiliary vessels, including 
two destroyers. He has an air force of 
1,400 men and fifty combat and train- 
ing planes. He spends $18 million a 
year on his armed forces, or about one- 
fourth of the total budget. He has his 
own $5-million small-arms and ammu- 
nition factory, Armeria E.N., at San 
Cristébal, which local people used to 
call the “candy factory” because Tru- 
jillo was so secretive about it. 

As a result, Trujillo today controls 
the strongest military force in the 
Caribbean. When he chooses to launch 
a propaganda campaign against one of 
his neighbors, he has the power to back 
it up—short of U.S. displeasure. 


Sugar-Coated Enmity 

And now Trujillo has become bold 
enough to take pot shots at U.S. diplo- 
mats and U.S. economic interests. He 
has an immediate grievance and some 
long-range designs. In the first case, the 
U.S. finds itself in the middle of a fierce 
struggle between the Dominicans and 
Cubans for a larger share of the U.S. 
sugar market. In the second case, U.S. 
and Dominican interests are clashing 
directly and the crucial struggle may 
again be waged over sugar. 

The Sugar Act of 1948 gave Cuba a 
virtual monopoly of the import quota. 
Cuba’s share was 2.2 million tons, the 
Dominican Republic’s only four thou- 
sand. Trujillo did not care because the 
entire Dominican sugar crop of about 
500,000 tons was bought up in bulk by 
Great Britain—for dollars. Sugar still 
represents about fifty per cent of Do- 
minican exports, so the entire economy 
rests on it. 

Early in 1950, Trujillo and the Do- 
minican sugar interests became uneasy 
because a Commonwealth sugar agree- 
ment was signed increasing the share 
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of Commonwealth producers in the 
British market, to take effect in 1953. 
At the Torquay tariff conferences this 
year, it was reported that Britain and 
Cuba discussed a long-term contract 
for 500,000 tons a year. 

Alarmed at the possible loss or sharp 
reduction of the British sugar market, 
Dominican sugar interests had to look 
elsewhere. There was only one place to 
turn for help—to the United States. 
And there Cuba blocked the way. 

To get the Cuban quota reduced and 
the Dominican raised, Trujillo ordered 
one of the most intensive campaigns 
ever conducted by foreign agents in the 
U.S. Sugar, added to Cayo Confites, 
made Cuba Trujillo’s Enemy No. 1. 


Trujillo’s U.S. Agents 

The Dominican chorus in Washington 
boasts some of the best people. The 
man who has done Trujillo the most 
good over the longest period in the U.S. 
is Joseph E. Davies. He started as Tru- 
jillo’s counsel in the early 1930's to 
readjust the U.S. debt, for which he 
reputedly received a fee of over 
$250,000. He became Trujillo’s chief 
agent in Washington for a sum said 
to be in the neighborhood of $50,000 
annually. On his latest visit to the Do- 
minican Republic, in 1948, Davies 
lauded Trujillo as “the greatest creator 
and most prodigious leader in Domin- 
ican history.” Mrs. Davies was pre- 
sented with the highest Dominican 
decoration. As ambassador to the So- 
viet Union, Davies also developed a 
remarkable admiration for Joseph 
Stalin, which must establish something 
of a record for catholicity of taste in 
dictators. 

Davies turned over his Dominican 
business to the firm of Cummings, 
Stanley, Truitt & Cross. Homer S. Cum- 
mings is the former Attorney-General. 
Max O’Rell Truitt is Vice-President 
Barkley’s son-in-law. The same firm 
represents Franco Spain. The Domini- 
can account has been worth $2,000 per 
month since October, 1946. 

Another registered agent, Charles 
Alton McLaughlin, who as a colonel 
in the U.S. Marines during the occupa- 
tion helped discover Trujillo, gets $400 
monthly and expenses. He serves as 
technical adviser in military matters, 
particularly the organizing of the Do- 
minican Navy. Another group, Edwin 
Norman Clark, Paul F. Schucker, and 
Alfred G. Tuckerman, gets $5,500 per 


month and expenses for negotiating 
U.S. supplies and equipment necessary 
for Armeria E.N. Harry C. Klemfuss of 
the Dominican Republic Information 
Center in New York received about 
$40,000 from October, 1949, to Octo- 
ber, 1950, for handing out more or less 
official propaganda. Since then his ap- 
propriation has been cut drastically. 
The new sugar quotas represent a 
partial victory for Trujillo, but hardly 
enough to satisfy him. He wanted to 
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increase the Dominican quota from 
four thousand tons to 250,000. He was 
given less than 30,000. 


Friends Franco and Peron 

Cuban sugar is only one of Trujillo’s 
recent complaints against the U.S. The 
others are more far-reaching in sig- 
nificance. 

In his foreign relations, Trujillo has 
always played a cagey game. His head 
told him that he could not afford to 
alienate the democracies, but his heart 
called him to the other dictatorships. 
He took his first steps on the road to 
power as a police agent of the U.S. 
Marines during the occupation of 
1916-1924, and he used to be quite con- 
tent to be known as more or less a 
puppet. In today’s circumstances, how- 
ever, his most ardent devotion is re- 
served for Franco and Perén, which 
has led to some peculiar complications. 

The most active and most popular 
embassy in Ciudad Trujillo is undoubt- 
edly the Spanish. It is headed by one of 
Franco’s foremost propagandists, for- 
merly in Washington, Manuel Aznar. 
Trujillo has made his own the Franco 
slogan of “Hispanidad” and never 
misses an opportunity to pay tribute to 
Spain’s “spiritual guidance.” He ap- 


pointed himself Franco’s chief advocate 
in the United Nations and successfully 
led the fight against the diplomatic 
boycott of the present Spanish régime. 

Perén’s influence is less spiritual. 
Trujillo is particularly indebted to him 
for arms in 1947, when he still could 
not get them from the U.S. Whenever 
possible, Trujillo sends Perén a little 
note of appreciation, such as this un- 
solicited testimonial last March as soon 
as Perén announced an Argentine 
atomic discovery: “The brilliant suc- 
cess attained by Argentine science in 
experiments for the controlled release 
of atomic energy is a legitimate reward 
for Your Excellency’s lofty and con- 
structive efforts on behalf of the Argen- 
tine people and for your high ideals of 
world peace and solidarity within the 
principles of Christian civilization.” In 
view of the recent interest in “Aeso- 
pian” language, this fine example 
might be filed under “Dictators, West- 
ern Hemisphere, 1951.” 


Garcia Godoy’s ‘Revelations’ 

With only two-thirds of a small island 
a short hop from Miami in his clutches, 
Trujillo cannot afford the disdain of 
Franco or the defiance of Perén in his 
relations with the United States. Yet 
strange things have been happening. 

The first curious symptom came in 
April of this year. El Caribe, the gov- 
ernment’s most important mouthpiece, 
came out with a series of six articles 
entitled “On the Margin of an Aide- 
Mémoire,” by Emilio Garcia Godoy, 
the former Dominican ambassador in 
Washington. These unusually undip- 
lomatic memoirs raked up an incident 
six years old in order to launch an at- 
tack of unprecedented violence against 
former Assistant Secretary of State 
Spruille Braden and former U.S. Am- 
bassador Ellis O. Briggs. 

Braden and Briggs were the only 
U.S. diplomats in two decades to stand 
up to Trujillo, and he has never for- 
given them. The first run-in came soon 
after Braden took charge of Latin- 
American affairs in 1945. Trujillo got 
the strange idea of changing the name 
of Dajabon, the very town where most 
of the Haitians were slaughtered in 
1937, to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Braden called in Garcia Godoy and 
advised him against it in no uncertain 
terms. If Trujillo insisted, Braden 
threatened to denounce the outrage 
publicly. Trujillo backed down. 
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Braden’s second defiance of Trujillo 
was more serious. On November 29, 
1945, the Dominican government, 
through Garcia Godoy in Washington, 
asked the State Department for an ex- 
port permit to obcain an extravagant 
quantity of arms from Winchester. A 
month later, on December 28, 1945, 
Braden handed Garcia Godoy a note 
to which was added an aide-mémoire. 
It was the latter which shook up Gar- 
cia Godoy. Braden made these points: 
It was impossible to see why the Do- 
minican government wanted so many 
arms unless it intended to use them 
against a neighbor or its own people. It 
was the policy of the United States to 
co-operate fully only with governments 
that were freely elected. Democracy 
did not exist in the Dominican Repub- 
lic either in theory or in practice. 

This was unprecedented language 
for our State Department, which had 
permitted one U.S. ambassador not 
long before to put his son in the Domin- 
ican cadet corps and wear its uniform. 
Garcia Godoy returned home hastily to 
confer with Trujillo personally. They 
thought up a scheme for turning the 
tables on Braden by demanding the 
publication of the “insulting” aide- 
mémoire, together with some old, in- 
nocuous correspondence with former 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. This 
strategy was supposed to show how dif- 
ferently Hull had written to Trujillo. 
Braden told them to publish the aide- 
mémoire but referred them to Hull for 
permission to use his correspondence. 
To this day the document has never 
been made public. 

Garcia Godoy’s articles, full of slan- 
derous and discredited gossip, such as 
the allegedly sinister influence in the 
State Department of Gustavo Duran, 
did not disturb the present U.S. am- 
bassador, Ralph H. Ackerman, a career 
diplomat sent to Ciudad Trujillo three 
years ago to pacify Trujillo. There 
was some consolation in the fact that 
Braden is now a private citizen and 
Ambassador Briggs is serving in far- 
away Prague. 

The next attack, however, was less 
amusing. On August 22, El Caribe’s 
editorial page was decorated with not 
one but three articles, including one by 
the editor-in-chief, assailing in the most 
insulting terms the present Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of Latin 
American affairs, Edward G. Miller. 

The technique of abuse in all three 
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articles is characteristic. First Miller 
is accused of favoring Cuba; then Cuba 
is denounced as a haven of Commu- 
nism; ergo, Miller is an ally of Com- 
munism. The Dominican radio duly 
broadcast this absurd charge. A State 
Department spokesman retorted that 
it was too “fantastic” to merit com- 
ment. 

The tie-up of Miller and Cuba gave 
the game away. What irks Trujillo 
about Cuba is not so much Commu- 
nism as sugar. Miller’s family has had 
large sugar interests in Cuba for many 
years. These attacks on Braden, Briggs, 
and Miller came in the midst of the 
lobbying campaign for a higher Do- 
minican sugar quota. They constituted 
diplomatic blackmail. 

Yet they were a little more than 
merely that. 


‘Muscling In’ 

Since the war, Trujillo’s investments 
have been so widespread that he has 
reached the point of invading the tradi- 
tional economic territory of U.S. inter- 
ests. The rivalry is not yet one that 
either side wishes to bring out into the 
open, but it is in the back of everyone’s 
mind and has already led to some 
strain in the old alliance between U.S. 
economic interests and Trujillo’s ré- 
gime. 

As late as 1945, seventy-five per cent 
of the capital invested in Dominican 
industry was estimated to be in the 
hands of foreign interests, almost all 


of them U.S. One of these U.S. in- 





vestments was E] Presidente beer, 
which practically everyone drank. One 
day a Dominican group, which let it be 
understood that President Trujillo was 
behind them, offered to “buy” the 
business. The offer was turned down 
because the U.S. owners did not think 
that Trujillo would dare to treat them 
as he had done Dominicans. 

And, in fact, a slightly different 
method was used. A new Dominican 
brewery was built and another beer, 
La Dominicana, appeared. Almost im- 
mediately, El] Presidente disappeared. 
Today, it is virtually impossible to pur- 
chase a bottle of El Presidente. 

El] Presidente’s fate shook up the 
U.S. business community. Now an 
even bigger threat looms. 

Until last year, there were fourteen 
sugar “centrals,” or mills, half of them 
owned by two U.S. companies, South 
Porto Rican Sugar Trading Corpora- 
tion and West Indies Sugar Corpora- 
tion. These two accounted for three- 
fourths of the total crop. The only 
other large sugar-producing interest 
was an Italian-Dominican family’s. 

The new capitalist group around 
Trujillo was busy invading other fields 
—meat, cement, rice, peanut oil, sisal 
rope and bags, milk, textiles, matches, 
lard, and beer. Finally it amassed 
sufficient capital and built up enough 
political confidence to go after the big 
money in sugar. In 1950, two new 


mills, Rio Haina and Catarey, went 
into operation backed by the Trujillo 
interests, with, of course, full govern- 
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ment support. A third one is scheduled 
to open in 1953. 

The invasion of the sugar field is 
Trujillo’s biggest economic gamble. It 
may represent an investment of as 
much as ten million dollars, and has 
virtually drained the country of native 
investment capital. At least as signifi- 
cant as the money involved was the fact 
that the new Dominican mills were 
launched with propaganda that Perén 
has shown how to use so successfully. 

The old U.S. mills were blamed for 
failing to expand production during 
the war because they have Cuban and 
other interests which clash with the 
needs of Dominican nationalism. As 
expressed by German E. Ornes, editor- 
in-chief of El Caribe, this made nec- 


essary “enterprises like the Rio Haina 
Central, owned by purely Dominican 
capital and totally independent of 
the monopolistic international corpora- 
tions.” 

In this new language of Trujilloism, 
Ornes went on: “It was necessary to 
establish national enterprises distinct 
from those whose only interest is to de- 
fend their vaster possessions in other 
territories to the detriment of the possi- 
bilities for expanding Dominican in- 
dustry. That is to say, it was necessary 
to create a Dominican mentality in the 
sugar industry. The new type of sugar 
enterprises—purely Dominican—.. . 
denoted a new feeling of nationalist 
responsibility in the somnolent sugar 
industry...” 


The most contagious force in Latin 
America today is Perénism. It exercises 
a fascination on all sides, from the ex- 
treme left-wing Arévalo to the extreme 
right-wing Trujillo, horrified as both 
of them would be to be linked together. 
Even Trujillo, creature of a U.S. occu- 
pation, refuses to remain a puppet. 
Even the U.S. sugar interests, to whom 
he owes so much, have bought no per- 
manent immunity. 

The appeasement of these dictator- 
ships is just as economically futile as it 
is politically evil. Failure to encourage 
democracies in Latin America is not 
merely morally wrong any longer—it 
is stupid. 

(This is the second of two articles by Mr. 
Draper on the Trujillo régime.) 


A ‘Town Los Angeles Can’t Absorb 


The corporate duchy of Vernon, almost surrounded by L.A., 
boasts more factories than homes; 250 voters, 42,000 workers 


RICHARD DONOVAN 


Fo THE LAST several years, millions 
of readers of the Saturday Evening 
Post have been richly informed by a 
series of articles on American cities. As 
these civic biographies continued, I 
kept hoping that the Post would some 
day get to a California city I am very 
much interested in named Vernon, 
which is an incorporated area prac- 
tically surrounded by Los Angeles. But 
it now seems that no one is going to get 
to Vernon. So I will have to do it 
myself. 

Vernon, as the civic biographers say, 
is a city of contrasts. It is a mere four 
and a sixth square miles over all; yet it 
contains 114 miles of railroad sidings. 
It has only 225 dwelling units, most of 
them shacks, but it has over 600 facto- 
ries, many of them huge. Its resident 
population is 840, and of this number 
somewhat over a quarter are registered 


voters. But Vernon’s working popula- 
tion, which comes and goes every week- 
day, numbers over 42,000. 

Vernon has few streets and signals, 
no parks or public recreation facilities, 
no hospital, no municipally owned sew- 
age system, no civil service, no news- 
paper. Yet the cost of property there 
is prohibitively high. No one has built 
a home in Vernon for years, so the 
resident population dwindles steadily ; 
even so, the five-man City Council, 
which runs the town, encourages even 
further residential decline. Though 
Vernon has almost no retail business, 
the Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, and 
Union Pacific railroads, not to men- 
tion many great interstate trucking 
lines, all converge there. 

Fiscally speaking, Vernon’s contrasts 
are even more striking. Although its 
yearly budget is a relatively trifling 


$500,000, the grand worth of its prop- 
erty exceeds $500 million and its as- 
sessed valuation $147,654,000. This 
valuation is fourth highest among the 
forty communities in Los Angeles 
County— including ones that have 
thousands of times Vernon’s resident 
population. 

In sum, Vernon is in the interesting 
position of being one of the smallest, 
least livable, and cheapest cities in Cal- 
ifornia and at the same time the larg- 
est, richest, and best-located concen- 
tration of industrial might in any four 
square miles in the western United 
States. 


H.Q. for Smog 

What makes Vernon a city of such con- 
trasts? In a word, taxes. By insisting 
on political autonomy, by keeping the 
vote small and manageable, and by 
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holding municipal costs down to the 
subsistence level, Vernon’s officials 
have been able to offer industry the 
lowest city property-tax rate (twenty- 
two cents per $100) and one of the 
lowest consolidated tax rates ($4.66 
per $100) in Southern California, at 
the same time offering it all the ad- 
vantages of proximity to Los Angeles, 
where the property tax jumps to $1.78 
and the consolidated tax to $6.53. 
Naturally, industry has grabbed at the 
offer. As a result, Los Angeles has lost 
some $150 million in industrial taxes 
over the last twenty years. From Ver- 
non it has gained mainly smog. 

Vernon is more than a tax dodge. It 
is an urban ailment—a parasitical city 
within a city, drawing nourishment 
from its host but giving little or noth- 
ing in return. Many big cities of the 
world are burdened with similar civic 
free-loaders, and as the world becomes 
more urbanized they become more 
anachronistic and troublesome. 

Los Angeles, for example, is forced 
to recognize Vernon’s forty-six-year- 
old political frontiers (even though 
they lie five minutes’ drive from the 
downtown district), and yet let Ver- 
non use its parks, beaches, hospitals, 
libraries, and even its sewers, all tax 
free. Although Vernon will hire only 
one part-time municipal doctor, in lieu 
of establishing a public-health depart- 
ment, Los Angeles cannot stand by 
and see Vernon felled by epidemic, nor 
can its fire department fiddle while 
Vernon burns. 


Vernon Was Willing 

Like almost every other plot of ground 
around Los Angeles, Vernon got under 
way as a desert and was turned into a 
real-estate development and then into 
an orange grove. Even in 1905, when 
Vernon was incorporated, it was a 
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“special-treatment” area, profiting 
from nonconformity—a place where 
celebrants from Los Angeles could get 
a drink after midnight and expand in 
other pleasant ways. 

Vernon lost much of its charm with 
the passage of the Volstead Act in 
1919, and the city fathers were obliged 
to look around for other special serv- 
ices to render. In 1920 a group of 
Los Angeles manufacturers, seeking 
just such a low-tax duchy as Vernon, 
hit on the idea of setting up in business 
there. Vernon was wiiling. 


The Leonis Saga 

The community had, and has, one 
leading citizen—John B. Leonis. Leonis 
was a French immigrant who came to 
Vernon in the 1890's with a horse and 
wagon, a wife, two children, and no 
money. He squatted on free land for 
a while, presently became the proprie- 
tor of a dry-goods store, and wound up 
owning more than half of Vernon’s 
acreage. When the manufacturers 
came to talk to official Vernon, they 
talked to Leonis. 

Their conversations must have been 
interesting. The deal, in essence, was 
this: The manufacturers would oc- 
cupy Leonis’s land at rates that would 
make him many times a millionaire. 
Leonis, in turn, would keep city taxes 
low and otherwise deliver his duchy to 
the manufacturers. Basically, delivery 
involved control of Vernon’s voters, 
who could, by state law, decide to be- 
come part of Los Angeles any time 
they chose. Controlling the voters was 
not too great a trick. Most of Vernon’s 
permanent residents were Mexicans, 
living in hovels along the railroad 
tracks. All but a few of them had en- 
tered the United States illegally, and 
so could not demand such minimal 
services as light and water. None of 


them voted. This left the “Anglo” 
population, which numbered about 
250 and included some 200 voters. 

Of the voters, enough could be given 
city jobs, or be related to city job- 
holders, to guarantee a pro-autonomy, 
pro-industry majority on the City 
Council, which elected one of its num- 
ber mayor, and of which Leonis would 
very probably be a permanent mem- 
ber. Any unexpected influx of home 
builders, which might upset the voting 
balance, could be discouraged by rais- 
ing the price of open land until it was 
out of individual reach. Any attempt 
by outsiders to move in on Vernon 
could be stopped by invoking the 
“home-rule” powers granted all “sixth- 
class” California cities (of which Ver- 
non is one) by the state legislature. 
Vernon was ready to grow. 

It is doubtful whether even Leonis 
envisioned the enthusiasm with which 
local and out-of-state manufacturers 
and processors were to greet his little 
development. Within a few years, giant 
plants, grinding and smoking in almost 
unbroken array, covered Vernon’s four 
and a sixth square miles. Los An- 
geles, which hadn’t been greatly con- 
cerned at first, watched them multiply 
with dismay. In earlier days, Los An- 
geles had laid one of its principal sew- 
ers through Vernon after promising to 
let Vernon use it, free of charge, until 
it wore out. This had been good busi- 
ness at the time. But as industry grew, 
Vernon dumped such an incredible 
amount of waste daily that the sewer 
was soon clogged. Los Angeles’ sug- 
gestion that Vernon build a second 
sewer was met with stony silence. Later 
on, Los Angeles offered other pieces of 
advice on such matters as garbage 
disposal, health, roads, parks, educa- 
tion, planning, and so on. Leonis, who 
was then mayor as weil as town land- 
lord and president of the First 
National Bank, returned some advice 
of his own, the burden of which we 
can guess. 


Home Life of Industry 
John Leonis has never talked to biog- 
raphers, so we know little about him 
except that he has always been stocky, 
grumpy, and secretive. Now he is 
eighty—with a million dollars for every 
year, according to local gossip. Over 
the years, Leonis stamped his person- 
ality on Vernon. 

Industry needed water, so Leonis 
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reared a superefficient pumping plant 
to take water from the underground 
Los Angeles River and from wells. This 
project was financed by a public bond 
issue. Industry needed electricity and 
gas, so Leonis built a model power 
plant, also publicly financed. Fran- 
chises for its operation and that of a 
gas works were given to two privately 
owned utility companies. Industry 
needed protection against thieves, and 
Leonis built up a very efficient police 
department. 

Inevitably, perhaps, Vernon’s police 
and fire chiefs picked up the boss’s 
habit of nonco-operation with out- 
siders who were not connected in some 
way with Vernon businesses—an atti- 
tude that gave Vernon a bad press 
in the area. Police Chief Ernest Giles, 
a burly ex-bouncer, went to jail for 
roughing up a prominent out-of-town- 
er. When Chief Giles faced the court 
on this occasion, the judge remarked 
wistfully: “The only thing I am trying 
to do is to rescue the City of Vernon 
and bring it back into the United 
States...” Whatever the judge was 
trying to do, Chief Giles remained 
dedicated to the protection of Ver- 
non’s industry at all costs. He still does 
this job well. Fire Chief James Don- 
nelley, who has been convicted of vote 
fraud, and whose primary function is 
to protect Vernon’s factories from ex- 
cessive fire-insurance rates, is another 
outstanding public servant. 


Cracks in the Fortress 

During most of the period of Leonis’s 
direct control, industry fared very well 
in Vernon so far as its local tax dollar 
was concerned. But a few years ago, 
when Leonis leased much of his land 
to the Santa Fe and appeared less often 
in his office in the First National Bank, 
various cracks began to appear in 
“Fort Vernon’s” walls. 

State health officials harassed many 
of the plants that were discharging 
high-acid waste into Los Angeles’s 
storm drains, or letting it seep into the 
ground where it got into drinking- 
water wells. This made the problem 
of a new, and fantastically expensive, 
sewer for Vernon an urgent one. More 
and more demands upon well water 
and water from the Los Angeles River 
made it apparent that Vernon would 
soon have to join the Los Angeles Met- 
ropolitan Water District—another 
move that was bound to be costly. The 


county moved in and began collecting 


_a $1.60 per $100 tax from Vernon, 


and the Flood Control District fol- 
lowed with another demand for nine- 
teen cents per $100. Then a disaster 
took place. The State Board of Educa- 
tion forced Vernon to join the Los An- 
geles City School District. 

For years, Vernon had got along 
with the small staff and expense neces- 
sary to run a school that had a capac- 
ity of two hundred students and was 
usually less than half full. When the 
State Board’s administrative order 
drove it into the Los Angeles School 
District, Vernon suddenly found itself 
assessed at the going outside rate, 
which was an awesome $2.41 per $100. 
Also, students from Los Angeles be- 
gan to come across the frontier and go 
to Vernon’s school. The upshot of all 
this has been that Vernon now pays 
$3.3 million a year for 206 students, of 
whom only fifty-one are local children. 
This amounts to about $65,000 a year 
for each Vernon student now enrolled. 
What this assessment has done to Ver- 
non’s consolidated tax rate and peace 
of mind is best not thought of. 

Then, there were other harassments, 
such as “discriminatory” truck taxes. 
Vernon is the Southern California 
headquarters for most of the big long- 
distance truck lines. A California 
license for the tractor of one of these 
rigs costs about $530, and a license for 
trailers $150. These charges, approach- 
ing the million-dollar mark with com- 
panies that have as many as a thousand 
units, go into the state road-building 
fund, as do most of the gasoline taxes 
the truck lines pay. The money is re- 
turned by the state to the various 





counties and cities, on the basis of 
population. Hence, 840-soul Vernon, 
which supplies most of the revenue that 
comes from truckers who call it home, 
gets almost none of it back. Last year, 
for example, Vernon received a road- 
building check from the state for 
$1,720. 


Annexation Ahead? 

I could describe other such cracks in 
Vernon’s wall—cracks that last year 
caused Vernon to join the California 
League of Municipalities and to set up 
a Chamber of Commerce. This cham- 
ber is unique in that it never advertises 
Vernon’s virtues, or encourages tour- 
ism, or indeed does anything but act as 
a protective association. The establish- 
ment of the chamber is of the utmost 
local importance, however, because it 
demonstrates that after years of isola- 
tion the metropolitan tides are begin- 
ning to move against Vernon and that 
it fears it may soon be annexed outright 
by Los Angeles. 

The reason for such defenses as the 
chamber becomes clear when one 
thinks back to Vernon’s 250-odd regis- 
tered voters. The power to dissolve 
Vernon is in their hands, since the in- 
dustrialists who pay most of the town’s 
bills cannot vote there. Only the resi- 
dents, preponderantly Mexican as al- 
ways, can decide what is to be done 
with that $500 million worth of fac- 
tories. For years, they have been per- 
suaded that autonomy is best for them. 
But if agents from Los Angeles should 
slip in and persuade them it is not, 
some Election Day might bring one of 
the biggest upheavals ever wrought by 
such a small number of votes. 
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The Power of the Purse 


And the Congressman’s Plight 


DOUGLASS CATER 


” 1951, Congress passed twenty-five 
appropriations bills totaling about 
$91 billion—the largest sum laid out by 
any “peacetime” Congress. To help de- 
termine the merit of the various bills, 
the House Appropriations Committee 
employed seventeen staff assistants, 
nineteen clerks, and sixty-two part- 
time investigators. Their average work 
load came to nearly a billion dol- 
lars for each staff assistant. The Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee had 
eight staff assistants, fourteen clerks, 
and eight part-time investigators—a 
work load of more than $3 billion each. 

Let us consider the largest bill, the 
$56-billion appropriation for defense. 
Congressman George H. Mahon (D., 
Texas) , chairman of the subcommittee 
on defense appropriations, told the 
House that his group had studied the 
measure for eleven weeks, read twenty- 
four volumes of statistics and argu- 
ments, and listened to 4.5 million 
words of testimony. The subcommittee 
was operating at a rate of a billion dol- 
lars a day, or $200 million a working 
hour. For every $12,444 it voted it 
heard one word of testimony. 


Paying the Piper 

Along with the appropriations bills, 
Congress tackled its other important 
fiscal function: the provision of rev- 
enue to pay for the expenditures it 
was voting. Here the Senate and 
House ran into a snag. After threaten- 
ing to pass no bill at all, the two houses 
settled at the last moment by passing 
a bill which will bring the Federal in- 
come up to about $7.5 billion less than 
the government is going to spend this 
fiscal year. 

Obviously, the Congressman is up 
against something that has grown far 
too big for him. He has to deal with 
stratospheric figures, to pass judgment 
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on everything from a new insecticide to 
a nuclear reactor. He can’t have enough 
inside knowledge, nor has he the time 
to acquire even a smattering; over the 
years he has not provided himself with 
the staffs and techniques to handle the 
intricate, lavish bills placed before him. 

Members of the two Appropriations 
Committees are in the toughest spot. 
Their jobs are considered the most 
powerful Congress can award, and the 
men who hold them have been through 
years of service and battles for election. 
The senior committee members can re- 
member the distant, tranquil past, 
when they knew most of the bureau 
chiefs they had to deal with, when they 
had no investigations of high strategy 
and global foreign policy to conduct, 
and when they could spend a good part 





of their time weighing the spending of 
what now seem paltry sums. 

The first budget that Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar, now chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, had to 
work on was that of 1925, when total 
appropriations were less than $4 bil- 
lion, and defense appropriations were 
about $530,000,000—less than one per 
cent of what they are now. 


Cross-Examination 

Because it is so difficult to visualize the 
baffling figures that are thrown at them, 
many Congressmen stil! prefer to con- 
centrate on more tangible and trivial 
statistics. Once they have unsettled a 
government witness with the question, 
“Have you ever met a payroll?” they 
often ask: “How many cars have you 
got in your department?” 

Last February, Budget Director Fred 
Lawton went before the House Ways 
and Means Committee to testify on 
the pending tax bill. The Chinese Com- 
munists had mounted a new offensive 
in Korea. Washington was buzzing with 
rumors of a multi-billion-dollar defense 
bill soon to be sent to the Hill. But all 
this faded as Chairman Robert Dough- 
ton, the octogenarian from North Car- 
olina, quizzed Lawton about automo- 
biles How many were allocated to each 
agency? Lawton read off the numbers. 
Why couldn’t government officials 
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walk or take trolley cars the way Con- 
gressmen do? Lawton proved it would 
have cost him and his four assistants 
more to come to the Hill that morning 
by streetcar than by government ve- 
hicle. 

Che bureau heads 
from the White House, the Pentagon, 
or the executive departments, flanked 
by their experts, has been described 
thus by Congressman Errett P. Scriv- 
R., Kansas), of the 


defense subcommittee: 


appearance of 


ner a member 

“Every time a bureau or department 
chief comes before us to present his 
little segment of this program, he has 
with him anywhere from nine to seven- 
teen assistants, ranging all the way from 
majors up to three-star generals. . . . 
There you are, seven of us on our side 
of the table, with two assistants, and 
there they are on the other. .. . It makes 
us feel many times absolutely futile and 
helpless. Even though we may think 
there is something rotten in X installa- 
tion or plant, we do not have the time 
to go to X installation or plant and see 
what is rotten. We have nobody to 
send.” 


No Help Wanted 


If Congress has nobody to send, it 
has only itself to blame. The Appro- 
priations Committees were authorized 
by the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946 to hire as many staff assistants 
as they needed. In addition, the Act 
provided for establishment of an ex- 
penditure-analysis division under the 
Comptroller General, who, unlike the 
Budget Director, reports to Congress 
instead of to the President. This divi- 
sion, according to the Act, would 
“enable Congress to determine whether 





public funds have been economically 
and efficiently administered . . .” 

Very little has come of all this. The 
committees added a few new staff 
assistants, but refused adamantly to 
allocate funds to permit the Comp- 
troller General to set up a division for 
expenditure analysis. House Appro- 
priations Committee Chairman Clar- 
ence Cannon recently explained this re- 
luctance to use the help of experts: 

“There is a sort of vogue going 
around that we do not spend enough 
money on our staff; that we ought to 
have permanent investigators and 
ought to pay them higher salaries. 
There are always people who do not 
want to use a spade unless it is gold- 
plated. 

“What happens when you put men 
permanently on the staff? They get 
lazy. They develop friendships with the 
departments. If you get misfits it is 
hard to fire them. They develop a 
camaraderie with the members of the 
committees and get their salaries raised. 
Everybody downtown knows them. 
When they enter the door the word is 
passed through the building, ‘Here 
comes that fellow from the committee.’ 
When there is no investigation, they sit 
around cooling their heels and their 
time and their salary is wasted.” 

The tragic point is that Representa- 
tive Cannon has something. The Con- 
gressman would prefer not to delegate 
his job to a Congressional bureaucracy 
that would either bicker or fraternize 
with the mammoth bureaucracy of the 
Executive. He still would like to do 
what the people elect him to do—apply 
the principles of arithmetic he learned 
at school. But how can arithmetic deal 
with logarithmic problems? 


In the grip of his helplessness, the 
committee member has only a limited 
arsenal. He may search for the em- 
barrassing detail—the limousine, the 
oyster fork, the Air Force dress glove. 
Or he may try what amounts to brow- 
beating: 

“Is it possible that you get fifteen 
thousand dollars a year and do not 
know any more about the business than 
you have exhibited here?” Senator 
McKellar shouted at one witness. “I 
am ashamed of America, if it is so. . .” 
Or Congressman Prince H. Preston, 
Jr., of Georgia, to a deputy assistant to 
the Secretary of State: “I get, then, 
from your description of the work done 
in this section, that you are a very vital 
link in this chain of red tape in the 
Department; you seem to fit into the 
picture, but you do not actually do 
very much, do you?” 

Or the committee member may try 
candor: “I would like to ask the Ad- 
miral,” Congressman Richard B. Wig- 
glesworth (R., Massachusetts) pleaded 
during hearings on the defense budget, 
“if he were sitting on this side of the 
table, on the basis of that statement, 
how would he determine whether you 
need $1,350,000 or $500,000 or $5.,- 
000,000?” To which the admiral re- 
plied ingenuously, “Sir, I would be at 
a loss.” 


Pet Economies 

The Congressman who is not a member 
of the Appropriations Committee has 
a much easier time. Usually he tries to 
work out a pet project for moneysaving 
that will interest his constituents. One 
Congressman figured out that the Post 
Office Department could cut expenses 
by $2 million if it rented post-office 
boxes by the year instead of quarterly. 
He had gone to a great deal of trouble 
writing post offices all over the country 
to prepare his estimates. 

If he doesn’t have a pet project, the 
Congressman can always fall back on 
a slogan. Congressman Robert F. Rich 
of Pennsylvania earned a nation-wide 
reputation simply by shouting from 
time to time: “Where are you going 
to get the money?” Last year he retired 
from Congress, loved and respected by 
his colleagues. Till the end he had suc- 
ceeded in keeping from them the dis- 
graceful knowledge that his daughter 
was married to the Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Such popularity as Congressman 
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Rich’s is not shared by the few Repre- 
sentatives and Senators who really try 
to keep.tab on where the money’s com- 
ing from and where it’s going. The ex- 
perience of Senator Paul Douglas of 
Illinois during the past two years is 
grim testimony to that. 

Senator Douglas still has the con- 
viction that Congress is responsible for 
balancing revenue and expenditures— 
a responsibility that should not be 
shirked by across-the-board cuts on 
appropriations, handed to the Presi- 
dent, or dodged by authorizing huge 
expenditures and then failing to boost 
taxes to cover them. 

Since he is not a member of either 
the Appropriations or the Finance 
Committee, Douglas has been obliged 
to wage his battle on the floor of the 
Senate. Last session, he proposed a 
total of eighty specific cuts in appro- 
priations, amounting to a reduction of 
approximately $1.3 billion. Of these, 
only thirteen, amounting to $402 mil- 
lion, were accepted in the Senate. The 
record shows that a large number of 
these reductions were dropped in con- 
ference between the House and Senate. 

The record — approximately 215 
closely printed pages of it—also shows 
clearly the tremendous effort Senator 
Douglas’s one-man campaign required. 
He had to spend at least thirty-five 
hours on his feet defending his pro- 
posed economies. Every cut he sug- 
gested found at least one Senator who 
knew why that particular program 
had to be preserved intact. Reduce the 
number of station wagons on an In- 
dian reservation in New Mexico? No, 
said Senator Dennis Chavez. Postpone 
deepening the canal from Jacksonville 
to Cocoa on the Banana River for a few 
years? Senator Spessard L. Holland of 
Florida explained at length why these 
four extra feet were absolutely essential 
to the nation’s security. 

These are not calm discussions. Sen- 
ators do not hesitate to insinuate that 
Douglas is either too stupid or too 
wrongheaded to understand the effects 
of his proposals, that his program for 
economy is a demagogic appeal to the 
people over the heads of Congress. 


Too Much for Douglas 

Senator Douglas usually bears up 
well. But the strain sometimes becomes 
too great even for him. On September 
10, Senator O’Mahoney, while sup- 
porting the Appropriations Commit- 
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tee’s version of the defense bill, insinu- 
ated that Douglas’s remarks would 
make welcome reading behind the Iron 
Curtain. Douglas moaned piercingly 
and ran out of the Senate Chamber. 

In a mellower mood, Douglas once 
told his colleagues: 

“A Senator who proposes reductions 
is always either too hot or too cold, 
either too young or too old, either too 
short or too tall. He is never exactly 
right. 

“It is the old ‘shell’ game, in which 
the taxpayer always looks for the pea 
of economy and the very efficient deal- 
ers at the county fair always have the 
pea underneath another shell. The poor 
taxpayer grabs for the pea, and he finds 
that it has moved somewhere else.” 

Senator Douglas’s lonely battle has 
been worthwhile if only to expose a few 





of the old-time exponents of sound 
economy. For example, he has caused 
unhappy moments for Senator Walter 
George of Georgia, who considers him- 
self pre-eminent among this group. 
George, as chairman of the Finance 
Committee, shares responsibility with 
Senator McKellar for all the Senate’s 
money bills. As a key member of 
the Joint Committee on the Legis- 
lative Budget, set up under the 1946 
legislative reform, he is supposed to 
help co-ordinate Congressional action 
in balancing revenue and expenditures. 

The Joint Committee hasn’t both- 
ered to meet since 1949, and, of course, 
revenues and expenditures have not 
been balanced, but Senator George 
doesn’t seem to care. Instead, he likes 
to take a leading role in a ritual that 
goes on near the end of every session: 
Blame the huge volume of expenditures 
on the President; credit the merciful 
restraint in imposing taxes to the “econ- 
omy-minded” in Congress. 

This year, however, Senator George’s 
own record deserves study. Of the six- 
teen roll-call votes taken on Douglas’s 
economy amendments, George voted 
“Aye” on only three. When an attempt 
by Douglas to cut the pork-barrel ap- 
propriations was rejected by a 38-38 tie 
vote, George voted “Nay.” 


The Old Lament 
Old habits do not change. On Octo- 
ber 20, the last day of the session, Sena- 
tor George, solemn-faced, declared: 
“I merely wish to make one com- 
ment, and ultimately the country will 
understand it, although perhaps not 
now .... The wanton waste of public 


funds is corruption itself; and we can- 
not prevent corruption in government 
when reckless expenditures of public 
money such as we are witnessing now 
are taking place.” 

Somehow the Senator’s sepulchral 
voice had a false ring. 














Mr. Harriman and His 


Hallowe’en Hobgoblins 


HELEN HILL MILLER 


s WASHINGTON newspapermen 
A walked back to the National Press 
Building on October 31 after W. Aver- 
ell Harriman had been sworn in as 
co-ordinator of the new U.S. foreign- 
aid program, they marveled at the 
dullness of the White House ceremony. 
Never in peacetime had the United 
States embarked on so complicated and 
urgent a program; never had any na- 
tion made such an enormous attempt 
to build up the military strength of dis- 
tant allies. Further dramatic potential 
was added by the arrival in the capital 
that day of the future Queen of Great 
Britain, our major ally in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The re- 
porters seemed pretty well justified in 
thinking that President Truman had 





fluffed a good opportunity. “F.D.R. 
would have had us swinging from the 
”” > 

one said. 

Meanwhile, the fact that the day was 
also Hallowe’en served to emphasize 


rafters, 


the sizable number of hobgoblins over 
Harriman’s head. As the President re- 
minded the press corps that Harriman 
was assuming his eighth major govern- 
mental post in eleven years, the lean 
and natty administrator, thinking back 
on his days as ambassador to Russia 
and then Britain, and later as Spe- 
cial Marshall Plan Representative in 
Europe, must himself have felt that he 


had entered a phase more fraught with 
invisible perils than any of the others. 
For he now had not one job but five, 
and had thus potentially acquired five 
times as many critics and five times as 
many problems. 

Harriman’s main job, of course, is to 
co-ordinate the entire U.S. effort to 
make Europe strong enough to face 
any military eventuality within the 
shortest possible time. As co-ordinator 
of the $7.3-billion foreign-aid program, 
he must constantly keep his finger on 
the eastward flow of military hardware, 
on the progress of economic aid to 
allied nations, and on the Point Four 
technical assistance program to raise 
world living standards. Here the com- 
plexities begin: Military items will be 
allocated, procured, and delivered by 
the Defense Establishment; Point Four 
assistance will continue to be handled 
by the State Department ; and economic 
aid will be the job of the new Mutual 
Security Agency, which takes over the 
functions of the Economic Cooperation 
Administation. 

At this point, Harriman puts on his 
second hat, as Director of the Mutual 
Security Agency itself. His next two 
pieces of headgear are, respectively, an- 
other administrative fedora and a 
broad-brimmed Congressional model: 
He is administrator of the Battle Act, 
which controls U.S. aid to nations trad- 
ing with the U.S.S.R. and its satellites; 
and he will be the Administration’s 
emissary to Congress for the presenta- 
tion of next year’s foreign-aid program. 
The latter will probably be his most 
nerve-racking assignment. 

Harriman’s fifth hat is a diplomatic 
Homburg. He is U.S. representative on 
the so-called “Committee of the Wise 
Men,” appointed by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization council at its Ot- 
tawa meeting in September. The day 





after his swearing in, Harriman flew 
back to Europe, stopping in London to 
confer with Winston Churchill, An- 
thony Eden, and Richard Austen But- 
ler, who has replaced Hugh Gaitskell as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but will 
continue to be represented by Sir Edwin 
Plowden as the British Wise Man. 


The Bemused Wise Men 

The task of the “Wise Men” is to 
bridge the gap between NaTo’s military 
requirements and the political and eco- 
nomic capacities of its European mem- 
bers. It is one of the most complex bits 
of calculation in political and economic 
history, but obviously the “Wise Men” 
must produce a specific program before 
next year’s needs for U.S. aid can be 
outlined in detail. 

Here two new specters arise before 
Harriman. First, NatTo’s immediate 
emphasis has just been drastically 
changed, from a larger force to be ready 
in 1954 to a smaller force in readiness 
next spring. This change was one of the 
main reasons for General Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s visit to Washington in Novem- 
ber. It means that the figures presented 
now by the Wise Men can hardly be 
more than figurative. Illustrative esti- 
mates will be about all that is available 
for the foreign-aid item in the U.S. 
budget, which is to be prepared in De- 
cember as a basis for the President’s 
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budget message to Congress early in 
January. 

This raises specter No. 2 for Harri- 
man: Congress. In an election year, 
Congressmen will be sitting on the 
edges of their seats, waiting to take off 
for their districts the moment they can 
get away. To receive any attention, 
major bills will have to be introduced 
practically as soon as the legislators 
come back to town, and overseas aid 
will have to be defended before the 
Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs 
Committees by early spring if it is to 
pass the second hurdle of the Appro- 
priations Committees and reach the 
floor before adjournment. 

Meanwhile, Harriman and his aides 
will be under another sort of pressure, 
pressure to make the economic foreign 
policy expressed in the new bill suffi- 
ciently clear to Congress and the public 
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to get a judgment on its merits. In an 





off year, foreign aid may strike a re- 
sponsive note deep in the heart of 
Texas. But Senator Tom Connally’s 
outburst during the closing days of the 
session, to the effect that the United 
States cannot continue to support the 
world, indicated that things will be dif- 
ferent in 1952. 
Actually, Connally’s 
was less on foreign aid than on the 
President: Texas, Speaker Rayburn’s 
recent speech before the Southern gov- 
ernors to the contrary notwithstanding, 
is in no mood to support Truman. And 
the Texas delegation, with the chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the head of the Senate 
Armed Services subcommittee that is 
watch-dogging the defense’ effort 
among its members, is outstanding but 
not untypical of the Southern delega- 
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tion generally. Long tenure of office has 
put their members high in the seniority 
of key committees, and most of their 
members want to get out from under 
Truman and the Fair Deal. 


Boston versus Britain 
If the atmosphere among many Demo- 
crats is discouraging, it is downright 
Republicans 
who in less politically charged moments 
can normally be counted on to favor 
foreign aid. Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge of Massachusetts is an example. 
He comes from a state where the Irish 
vote is large and very vocal on the sub- 
ject of Britain. Resumption of aid to 
Britain is foreseeably an outstanding 
item in the upcoming aid bill. Almost 
exactly a year after the announcement 
greeted with cheers on both sides of 
the Atlantic—that 
Britain over, 


ominous among those 


economic aid to 
rearmament has 
brought the British economy to a dol- 
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lar-deficit crisis fully comparable to 
those of 1947 and 1949. But in Boston 
Senator Lodge would have great trou- 
ble explaining the economic niceties of 
the situation. 

While partisan politics is downstage 
in 1952, the actors from both parties 
will be playing against the same alarm- 
ing backdrop: a red-ink curtain of fiscal 
deficit, decorated with the rising curves 
of inflation. Senator Joseph O’Maho- 
ney of Wyoming has already announced 
in the Joint Economic Committee that 
the tax burden 
Many of his colleagues are bent on 
lightening it. Bill by bill, the cutting- 
and-paring which took up 
much of the time of the past session will 
be repeated, with politics putting a fine1 
edge on many knives. 

When it comes to bills whose result 


can be no heavier. 


process 


would be to enable foreign governments 
to finance exports from this country, 
the legislators will be stimulated by 
than concern. By next 
spring, domestic pressures on supplies 


more fiscal 
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will probably have reached the stage 
where a good many firms, particularly 
small and marginal businesses, will be 
shutting down for lack of materials. 
When letters from worthy business con- 
stituents appealing for help to stay alive 
are on a Senator’s or Representative’s 
desk, furtherance of exports of crucial 
materials is apt to have a pretty dubious 
appeal. 

Of course, if there were a truce in 
Korea, pressures on supplies would 
lessen and U.S. matériel and troops 
could be sent to Europe at an acceler- 
ated rate. The hope that the present 
build-up may have been in time to fore- 
stall a third World War is growing, and 
would then grow even faster. When 
asked which year he considered crucial, 
a probably overoptimistic western Eu- 
ropean statesman recently said, “Last 


year.” 


The Ever-Normal Briefcase 
Harriman clearly will have problems 
when he gets to Capitol Hill. He will 
have just as many in deciding what to 
take there. 

With regard to the European pro- 
gram, which dollarwise is still by far 
the major part of foreign aid, his prob- 
lems are tactical. Over the postwar 
years, and in last spring’s “great” de- 
bates, the primacy of western Europe 
as the area whose defense is the first 
essential of U.S. overseas interest has 
been as firmly established as it is ever 
likely to be. Harriman’s arguments 
must therefore deal only with the ques- 
tion of how much aid, and of what 
kind, is necessary to support U.S. inter- 
ests in this area. 

But Harriman’s first problem will be 
to clear up some of the confusion that 
developed in the presentation of last 
year’s program. Then, faced with ap- 
parent Congressional determination to 
appropriate almost exclusively for the 
military defense of the United States, 
the Administration decided to combine 
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economic and military aid in one bill— 
to square a difficult circle by inscribing 
it on the Pentagon. The attempt didn’t 
quite come off. Only in the last days of 
testimony was an adequate effort made 
to show how dollars expended on over- 
seas military production capacity could 
multiply the over-all output of the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations, lessen 
the strain on U.S. facilities, and cut 
domestic inflationary pressure. 

This time, there is a further reason 
for increasing economic aid in the form 
of dollar military purchases from for- 
eign firms by the U.S. Defense Estab- 
lishment. Relief of the strain on the 
pound and the france induced by the 
armament effort, if obtained this way, 
will simultaneously serve the European 
defense program. Such relief will have 
to be provided in any case. 

Probably only one man can get an 
adequate emphasis on the urgency of 
this type of foreign aid across to Con- 
gress in 1952. By not recalling General 
Eisenhower to testify last year, the Ad- 





ministration kept its foreign-aid powder 
dry—perhaps at the cost of a billion 
dollars. The year 1952 may well be 
the time when such firepower is ex- 
pendable. 


Looking Eastward 

In the non-European parts of the 
world, Mr. Harriman’s problems are 
different. From Suez to Tokyo, the for- 
eign-aid programs to date have been 
more or less local improvisations, un- 
related to any agreed strategy. Formu- 
lation of such a strategy cannot be put 
off much longer. 

So far, four factors have independ- 
ently influenced U.S. policy in the 
Middle and Far East: first, reconstruc- 
tion and reconstitution of Japan as an 
effective power; second, treatment of 
China as a domestic political football, 
alternately booted toward opposite 
goalposts; third, aid to former or 


present dependencies of the Marshall 
Plan countries undertaken as part of 
the European program; and fourth, 
technical aid under the broad concept 
known as Point Four. 

It is high time to discard the present 
theory that since the economies of 
Asian countries are not interrelated as 
the European industrial economies 
are, country-by-country programs are 
enough. The Point Four men must also 
get over their apparent belief that 
theirs is a people-to-people program in 
which political considerations have a 
minor part. 

An important step toward correcting 
this situation has been taken with the 
appointment of Edwin A. Locke, ]r., as 
co-ordinator for the whole Near East- 
ern area under the Mutual Security 
Act. But the policy vacuum in the rest 
of Asia remains. Locke’s appointment is 
a good omen for change, as is his past 
experience in making an extensive eco- 
nomic study of China after the Second 
World War. He surely will not forget 
his Far Eastern knowledge when he 
gets to the Middle East. 

Over the next few months, then, M1 
Harriman’s greatest need is likely to be 
for a Harriman committee for the en- 
tire East, formed to develop an inte- 
grated concept of U.S. interest there 
comparable to the concept of U.S. in- 
terest in western Europe, on which 
there has been general agreement since 
1948. 

Such a committee obviously could 
not finish its job in time to affect the 
coming year’s foreign-aid presentation, 
and the partisanship concerning the 
Pacific area is so violent that such a 
committee would probably have to pro- 
duce its findings in a nonelection year. 
But with a still greater deficit assured 
for fiscal 1953, it will then be even more 
difficult to defend scattered foreign- 
aid projects unless they can be related 
to general objectives generally under- 
stood. 
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The Brain Foundry 


Nearly six million people, ranging from Senator Ralph Flanders 
to Arthur Godfrey, call a brick structure in Scranton alma mater 


CHRISTOPHER GEROULD 


CRANTON, Pennsylvania, is not much 
S of a town for sightseers, and what 
tourists the city has are not likely to 
pay much attention to a block-long 
building of sultry red brick which 
squats at the corner of Wyoming Ave- 
nue and Ash Street. This structure, 
which looks like nothing so much as a 
McKinley-era brewery, houses one of 
the foremost educational institutions in 
the world and certainly the largest 
the International Correspondence 
Schools. 

In comparison with the school at 
Scranton, such educational River 
Rouges as New York University (sixty 
thousand enrollment) and the Univer- 
sity of California (fifty thousand) seem 
like crossroads schoolhouses. In straight 
volume of instruction, I.C.S. leaves all 
its competitors at the post. At the mo- 
ment I.C.S. is carrying approximately 
150,000 pupils on its books, and even 
in normal years when the roster is not 
swollen with veterans the student body 
numbers about one hundred thousand. 
In the sixty years of its existence the 
school has taught nearly six million 
men and women. 

There are, of course, certain differ- 
ences between I.C.S. and the big uni- 
versities. The latter instruct their stu- 
dents face to face, whereas I.C.S. teaches 
through the mails. The universities also, 
according to their several definitions 
of the term, offer their students a liberal 
education. I.C.S. makes no such pre- 
tense. It is first and foremost a trade 
school, and its only obeisance to general 
culture is a high-school department in 
which a student can earn a diploma 
either by itself or in conjunction with 
his vocational studies. There are many 
views on the values of a liberal educa- 
tion, but the record of I.C.S. is unas- 
sailable ; just as its ads promise, anyone 
with normal intelligence who really 
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applies himself can learn a useful and 
profitable trade from I.C.S. at home 
in his spare time. 


Typical Undergraduate 

As a business institution operating on a 
large scale, I.C.S. has a healthy respect 
for statistics, and from them it is pos- 
sible to be quite definite about such 
abstractions as “a typical student” of 
the school. He is a man of twenty-eight 
who is married and has a child. He is 
most probably a high-school graduate 
and almost certainly has had at least 
some high-school training. He is a 
manual worker, usually semi-skilled, 
such as a gas-station attendant or a 
helper in a factory. He probably first 
became interested in I.C.S. through its 
advertisements in a popular technical 
or pulp magazine. 

This advertising, on which I.CS. 
spends about $500,000 annually, seemed 
to be addressed to him personally, as in- 
deed it was. It talked of the advantages 
of specialized training in down-to-earth 
terms of better jobs, better salaries, and 
more security for his family. It pointed 
with pride to such outstanding I.C.S. 
graduates as Senator Ralph E. Flanders 
(“I look back on my I.C.S. days and my 
I.C.S. reference books as my introduc- 
tion to engineering”), Eddie Ricken- 
backer, president of Eastern Air Lines, 
and entertainer Arthur Godfrey 

(“I.C.S. made the impossible—easy!” ). 


Ten days or so after the student 
mailed in his coupon to Scranton, an 
I.C.S. representative called on him 
laden with information. The salesman 
took the time to go over the student’s 
educational background, his present 
job, and his ambitions in order to help 
him pick a course that was within his 
powers and that would lead toward the 
work he ultimately wanted to do. When 
he had decided on a course, he was told 
that he could pay for it on the install- 
ment plan at a minimum of fifteen 
dollars down and ten dollars every four 
weeks. After he was enroiled the repre- 
sentative came around in person every 
four weeks to collect the installments 
and to give him a pep talk if he seemed 
to be laggard, cither in his lessons or 
his payments. 

At this point the fiction of the aver- 
age student breaks down. The G.I. Bill 
of Rights student whose tuition is paid 
(at a reduced rate) by the Veterans 
Administration tends to get bored after 
he has completed ten or fifteeen lessons, 
and drops his course. Pupils who are 
paying their own way display more en- 
durance, but even so no more than 
fifty per cent of all students complete 
the courses for which they sign up. This 
percentage is not altogether surprising, 
for the longer I.C.S. courses such as 
those in architecture and engineering 
call for a formidable investment of time 
and hard work as well as money. The 
estimated study time required to com- 
plete the standard course in electrical 
engineering is 2,860 hours and the cost 
is $675. Mechanical engineering with 
specialization in aeronautical design 
costs $775 and takes up 3,030 hours of 
the student’s spare time. 


Assembly-Line Instruction 


Where liberal educators try to enlarge 
their pupils’ minds by discussion and 
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personal contact, I.C.S. takes a more 
mechanical approach. It breaks down 
the process of imparting information 
into the same sort of rigid division of 
materials, manufacturing processes, 
and assembly that is used by the modern 
production engineer. 

The first step is to decide what con- 
stitutes a course—or in still more con- 
crete terms what specific bodies of 
information a man must have to be 
qualified for a specific job. The infor- 
mation is then cut up into broad catego- 
ries such as “Basic Mathematics” or 
“Basic Electrical Theory.” These cate- 
gories correspond to major subassem- 
blies on an automobile production line 
which are put together to make the 
complete unit. Extraneous information 
is weeded out as ruthlessly as super- 
fluous gears in a transmission. 

The subassemblies are further re- 
duced. Thus the subassembly “Busi- 
ness” as applied to civil engineers 
includes the subjects “Introductory Ac- 
counting,” “Spelling,” “Planning and 
Writing the Letter,” “Mechanics of 
the Letter,” and “Routine and Adjust- 
ment Letters.” All these, presumably, 
represent the sum total of the business 
knowledge required by a civil engineer. 

The basic unit of 1.C.S. instruction 
is the lesson, a term for which the 
school has developed a very precise 
definition. The lesson is a unit of time 
equivalent to twenty hours of studying 
for the average student. It is a unit of 
cost as well. The over-all charges for 
courses are based on a price of $4.50 
per lesson plus an initial matriculation 
fee of $35. An I.C.S. lesson consists of 
approximately sixty pages of text with 
a covering test bound as a pamphlet. 
Certain subjects are handled in a single 
lesson, while others, such as “Inorganic 
Chemistry,” require a dozen. The 
courses, of which I.C.S. has over four 
hundred, are built up of these lessons 
in exactly the way a radio set is built 
up of standard parts. Currently the 
school has available almost eighteen 
hundred lessons, ranging alphabetically 
from “A.A.R. Code of Rules for the 
Interchange of Traffic” to “Yarns,” 
and covering on the way an enormous 
range of technology. 

The preparation of an I.C.S. lesson 
is occasionally undertaken by the staff 
of the school but is often subcontracted 
to an outside expert. When the manu- 
script is delivered, the school goes to 
work on it editorially, simplifying and 
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clarifying to the point where the lesson 
can be readily understood by a student 
who has no more background than that 
given in the earlier lessons of the course. 
Illustrative material is given the same 
treatment and is redrawn or retouched 
for clarity. The result is a text which 
combines factual authoritativeness with 
words-of-one-syllable simplicity, even 
on quite complicated subjects. Another 
result, unfortunately, is a text of such 
distressing homogeneity that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that anyone would be 
able to get through it. 


Brave New Education 

The I.C.S. method of instruction is 
unlike anything found in more conven- 
tional institutes of learning. It is here 
that production-line engineering meth- 
ods have been carried to perfection. 

The old-fashioned pedagogy which 
used teachers with a fairly high level 
of general education plus special train- 
ing in their chosen fields has been done 
away with. From the production stand- 
point this wasteful practice would be 
the equivalent of hiring a group of 
master mechanics to build an automo- 
bile. It might produce a superior car, 
but it wouldn’t be economical. 

It is I.C.S.’s triumph that it can turn 
out good popular-priced training with 
the use of semi-skilled help. The 
school’s instructors are taught a single 
routine operation—the correction of 
one standard examination on one les- 
son. This proficiency can be picked up 
in a few weeks, and the more ambitious 
instructors can go on and acquire com- 
petence in other examinations in other 
lessons. At present some instructors 





know the answers to as many as ninety 
different examinations. 

In its twenty-seven different depart- 
ments, I1.C.S. now employs 193 instruc- 
tors—a ratio of one instructor to about 
800 students. The average college has 
a ratio of about one to twenty or less, 
and the average commercial trade 
school about one to fifty. Need more be 
said about I.C.S. efficiency? For further 
efficiency almost all the instructors are 
women. Industrial psychological studies 
have shown that women are superior 
to men in repetitive detail work re- 
quiring a high standard of accuracy. 

The work of the instructors is not 
entirely limited to marking answers 
right or wrong. They also correct mis- 
spellings and gross errors of grammar, 
and refer students back to the appro- 
priate paragraph of the lesson text 
when a problem has been palpably 
misunderstood. If a student makes a 
basic error or is confused by a particu- 
larly knotty point, the instructor either 
passes his paper over to the director of 
the school or himself writes a letter of 
explanation to the student. Only the 
more experienced instructors, however, 
are given the responsibility of corre- 
sponding with students. Some schools 
have extensive sets of mimeographed 
fuller-explanation sheets covering the 
problems with which pupils have the 
most trouble. 

The pay scale for instructors is based 
primarily on the educational back- 
ground and experience of the individ- 
ual. The less well-qualified beginners 
earn about the same as skilled clerical 
workers, while earnings of. the better 
instructors are comparable to those of 
high-school teachers in the Scranton 
area. There is a second set of earnings 
criteria, however, which permits in- 
structors with fewer qualifications at 
the outset to reach eventual parity with 
their more educated and experienced 
colleagues. This is a system under which 
the volume and quality of work turned 
out each week is translated into points, 
on which salary increases are based. 
Unlike other employees in the sprawl- 
ing Scranton plant, instructors are not 
unionized. 

Each department or “school” con- 
sists of one or two ranks of desks, 
dressed with military precision on the 
desk of the director. On each instruc- 
tor’s desk is a tall, constantly replen- 
ished stack of uncorrected examina- 
tions and a smaller pile of corrected 
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ones. Messengers take the place of a 
conveyor belt to bring unprocessed ma- 
terial to workers and to carry away the 
results of their work. 

The directors, some of whom have 
assistants, see that hard questions from 
students are answered properly and are 
responsible for keeping the flow of cor- 
rected lessons running smoothly. As the 
schools correct some 28,000 lessons a 
week, the latter is no inconsiderable 
task. Their most important function, 
however, is keeping all courses offered 
by their departments up to date. This 
involves locating suitable authors for 
the texts, negotiating with them, and 
editing their manuscripts to conformity 
with the I.C.S. pattern of instruction. 
Of the fifteen directors listed in the 
current I.C.S. catalogue, nine have 
bachelors’ degrees, one a _ master’s 
degree, and the others have various 
academic and technical qualifications. 


Enterprise and Uplift 

Just as one might have expected, the 
founder of the institution was not a 
professional educator. Thomas J. Fos- 
ter, as the editor of a newspaper in the 
anthracite town of Shenandoah, used 
to run an answer column in each issue 
on the technical aspects of mining. In 
the 1880's a series of disastrous acci- 
dents in the coal mines had forced the 
State of Pennsylvania to require basic 
safety measures in the mines and to in- 
sist that both mine inspectors and mine 
superintendents know at least the rudi- 
ments of mine safety. This was a body 
blow to inspectors and superintendents 
alike, since the inspectors were politi- 
cal appointees who could hardly tell a 
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coal pit from any other hole in the 
ground and the superintendents were 
usually hard-knuckled ex-miners who 
counted on their fingers. To both, Fos- 
ter’s column was a godsend, and he 
soon realized that it was potentially 
more valuable than a mere circulation 
builder for his paper. In 1891 he de- 
cided to use the column as the basis for 
a correspondence course and moved to 
Scranton, where he set up shop as the 
International Correspondence Schools. 

Foster had made no mistake about 
the salability of his home-study lessons 
on mining technology. They were an 
immediate success, as were the courses 
he soon added in other fields. The 
school’s opening coincided with a 
period of almost explosive technical 
growth in industry. The laborer or 
mechanic who would take the time and 
spend the money to master the new 
technologies could push himself quick- 
ly into a responsible job. 

Despite the school’s steady success, 
it nearly ran on the rocks in the years 
before the First World War, chiefly be- 
cause of the overweening ambitions of 
Foster and some of his associates. They 
embarked on a series of ventures that 
ranged as wide as chicken farms, cop- 
per mines, and California vineyards. 
The school’s files were used extensively 
as mailing lists for promoting stock sales 
in these enterprises as well as in the 
school itself. The promoters, it must be 
said, lost as heavily as any of the other 
investors, and in 1916 the banks of 
Scranton quietly moved in on the com- 
pany and delegated a local businessman 
and banker, Ralph E. Weeks, to be gen- 
eral manager and later president. 

Their confidence in Weeks was not 
misplaced. In the thirty-three years 
that he ran the school, the business was 
a model of starched-collar conserva- 
tism. Its wildest fling during the period 
was to buy up and briefly run a muscle- 
building course sponsored by a wedge- 
shaped gentleman known as “the 
Champion of Champions” because, ac- 
cording to I.C.S., unlike his competi- 
tors he wasn’t champion of anything 
else. This experiment was less than a 
success, and the school soon cashiered 
its physical education department. 

Over the years I.C.S. has achieved 
a fairly complicated corporate struc- 
ture, chiefly because of the large 
amount of printing it requires. After 
setting up its own presses for texts, it 
went into the publishing business as the 
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International Textbook Company and 
into contract printing as the Haddon 
Craftsmen. Today International Text- 
book is titularly the parent company, 
though it contributes only about five 
per cent of the companies’ $9-million 
annual gross income. Haddon Crafts- 
men, which prints extensively for the 
book clubs as well as for publishers like 
Harper’s, accounts for about twenty- 
seven per cent, while the school itself 
brings in the remaining two-thirds. 

Currently I.C.S. is in the throes of 
what amounts to a second major re- 
organization, led by Lawrence W. Tice, 
an enthusiastic executive with a back- 
ground in publishing, who moved up 
into the presidency when Weeks retired 
in 1949. Although they are unwilling 
to say so, Tice and the other young ex- 
ecutives on his board find themselves in 
a business that has bogged down badly 
because of its adherence to turn-of-the- 
century methods. But clicking I.B.M. 
machines are replacing roll-top desks. 
and operating costs have been reduced 
sufficiently so that last year the institu- 
tion showed a small profit after two 
years of running in the red. 

So it would appear that one of the 
most challenging possibilities of the 
new management’s streamlining pro- 
gram is the mechanization of the 
educational production line. By substi- 
tuting multiple-choice questions for 
essay-type questions, it would be tech- 
nically feasible to correct all examina- 
tions by machine; using punch-card 
methods. The day may come when it 
will be possible to produce an I.C.S. 
diplomate as untouched by human 
hand as the contents of a can of frozen 
orange juice. 
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I Guess I'd 


Rather 


Be Molested 


JEAN LYON 


B EFORE I reached India I was 
warned about trains and about 
men. People were murdered on trains, 
[ was told. Highway robbers leaped 
aboard, stuck knives in the passengers, 
and then leaped off again, taking all 
wallets and jewels with them. As for 
Indian men, if a woman 
western woman—so much as smiled at 
one, she promptly had a problem on 
her hands. These two warnings were 
mixed in my mind, for both had been 
given me at the same time in a New 
York hotel lobby. 

I intended to forget them. I knew 
that a New York 
shouldn’t influence me about India. 
And I think I would have forgotten 
them if India hadn’t so completely 
baffled me when I first arrived. People 
I least suspected of it would suddenly 
turn into yogis. Perfectly solid conver- 


especially a 


conversation 


sations about agricultural economics 
would begin balancing themselves on 
a farmer’s horoscope. Nothing was 
what it seemed. I could figure out noth- 
ing and nobody. 

That New York conversation must 
have been floating in my subconscious 
during the period of my worst bewil- 
derment, for I kept buying airplane 
tickets at great cost. 


Murder in Purdah 

when I 
wanted to go somewhere to which I 
couldn’t fly. I bought a First Class train 
reservation. No one even hinted that 
there was any other possible way for 
me to go. To the hotel clerk, the ticket 
agent, the porter who carried my bags, 
it was an automatic reaction. So was 
the fact that I was led to a purdah 
compartment. It said Lapres on the 
outside. Since it was an overnight ride, 
this seemed logical to me, too. Men 
wearing turbans of various shapes and 


The day came, however, 
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colors, and in white Gandhi caps, kept 
looking curiously into the window as 
I settled my things, but they kept their 
distance. It was almost as though the 
sign said CONTAGIOUS. 

Soon a woman in western clothes 
joined me. Her face looked somewhat 
Indian, although not wholly. Within 
the first minutes, she made sure that 
I was an American and that I wasn’t a 
missionary, two facts which seemed to 
reassure her. She soon brought out her 
pack of cigarettes, and admitted that 
was why she was glad I wasn’t a mis- 
sionary. Why my being an American 
helped the situation I wasn’t sure at 
first, but later I decided that it had to 
do with the dangers ahead of us. All 
the power of the United States was 
upholding us because of my passport, 
apparently. Her passport proved to be 
Indian, but she herself identified her- 
self with the West. Anglo-Indian is 
the name for that complex out here. 

I was in for a gruesome two hours 
before bedtime arrived. She had all the 
stories of murders on trains carefully 
arranged in her mind. There were two 
nuns in a First Class purdah com- 
partment who had been found stabbed 
in the heart when the train arrived at 
the station in the morning. (Compart- 
ments open directly on the platform, 
with no aisle or hallway connecting 
them, so there is no protection pos- 
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sible from your next-door neighbors 
while the train is in motion.) There was 
the Englishwoman who was bashed in 
the head. Everything in my traveling 
companion’s books had happened to 
women in First Class purdah com- 
partments. 

Sometimes, she said, the robbers and 
murderers hid in the bathrooms when 
the trains were standing in the station, 
and then leaped out at you after the 
train had started. 

We carefully locked and bolted the 
doors on either side of the room. I 
started to close and bolt the windows 
too, but she said it was too hot. “There 
are bars on the window,” she said. She 
was quite relaxed. The bars were about 
six inches apart, and I kept thinking of 
how easily an agile brigand could reach 
in, and it would have been no trick at 
all to throw a dagger between them. 


Fate Worse Than... 

I asked her about the “mixed” com- 
partments. I had heard the term at 
the ticket window and wondered what 
it meant. She explained that it meant 
men, women, and children were all to- 
gether in whatever order they bought 
their tickets. Since there were no Pull- 
man curtains around each berth, or 
Pullman porters to act as chaperons, 
it struck me as odd. 5 

“IT don’t know about them,” my 
roommate was saying rather scorn- 
fully. “I’ve never ridden in one. Some 
of the Indian women ride in them for 
protection. I guess they'd rather be 
molested than killed. But I figure I'd 
rather be killed.” 

Mine was the upper berth, and I 
read for a while before I turned out the 
light. My companion was asleep by 
then, so I crept down from my bunk 
and closed and bolted the shutters on 
the windows. She didn’t wake up. 
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After much tossing, I fell asleep. 

In the morning I woke up before she 
did. I looked down and saw that she 
had opened both shutters, and we were 
fully exposed to the thieving millions 
of India. 

I gave up. Anyhow, it was daylight 
by then, and it didn't seem to matter 
so much. 

My companion in purdah woke up 
shortly and said a bright good morning, 
and went into the bathroom. Our sta- 
tion came soon. When she said good- 
by she seemed to have forgotten com- 
pletely how wonderful it was that we 
were both alive. 

I rode First Class purdah several 
more times. Usually I was entirely 
alone. I carefully looked into bath- 
rooms, bolted doors and windows. It 
was no way to see India, I kept think- 
ing. But still, there’s no sense in being 
foolhardy. 


‘Mixed’ Sleeping 

On one trip the train I had to take had 
no purdah compartment on it. So I 
said to the ticket agent, yes, of course, 
“mixed” would be all right. I was 
annoyed at myself for being scared 
about going “mixed.” After all, if these 
protected hothouse women of India 
can do it, what’s wrong with me—a 
bold American used to battling my way 
through life, etcetera? 

This was First Class again. I was the 
first passenger in the compartment, but 
all our names were posted outside the 
door, like the names of holders of 
boxes at the qpera. There were three 
others, all men. 

I sat on the edge of one of the two 
lower berths, with my bedding roll still 
rolled up beside me. I felt like a fresh- 
man at college waiting to see what she 
has drawn for roommates, only worse. 
Three problems all at once would be 
awfully difficult to handle. 

The first roommate to arrive was a 
young army officer. He nodded po- 
litely to me, and then paid no more 
attention to me while he unpacked his 
bedding roll and arranged it on the 
upper berth opposite me. 

The next roommate to appear was a 
man who was already in his pajamas 

not just Indian dress, but real fancy 
striped pajamas. After all, this was 
First Class. His hair was tousled, and 
he acted as though he was sleep- 
walking. His bearer rapidly opened out 
his bedding roll, which was complete 
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with colored sheets and a pillow cov- 
ered in a case with a lace ruffle all 
around it, and he just as rapidly 
crawled in, turned his face to the wall, 
and never moved again until morning. 

My third roommate jumped on just 
as the train was starting. A porter 
threw the bedding roll and a suitcase 
in after him, and he closed the door, 
locked it, and turned to take a look at 
us. He was young and dapper, dressed 
in western clothes. He smiled at me, 
and asked what nationality I was. He 
and the army officer very politely 
urged me to sit in the one chair in the 
compartment, and they sat on my 
berth. For an hour or so we talked. 
They asked about Korea. 

“Do you think America will use our 
country as a base, if there is a war?” 
one said. 

“What does it matter?” the other 
answered. “We'll give them passage to 
China. We’ll give China passage out. 
Let anyone go through that wants to. 
We'll just get out of the way.” 

They were both very young. They 
were both very polite. Neither of them 
made a move toward getting ready for 
bed. 

I wasn’t sure what the etiquette of a 
“mixed” compartment was, my only 
example so far being the man on the 
lace-trimmed pillow But it looked as 
though things were up to me. So I 
went into the bathroom. I was wear- 
ing slacks, and had no intention of dis- 
robing any more than to take off my 
jacket. I did that, and emerged with 





my face washed. Then I crawled in 
between my sheets and blankets and, 
emulating the man across the way, 
turned my face to the wall. 

I could hear the other two going in 
and out of the bathroom, unpacking 
and generally rattling about. Finally I 
felt the berth above me shake, and the 
lights went out and all was quiet. No 
one had locked any windows, although 
the doors had been more or less auto- 
matically locked when the last pas- 
sengers had arrived. There had been 
no mention of lurking dangers. 

I had no trouble getting to sleep that 
night. It wasn’t much different from a 
Pullman after the lights were out. 

In the morning I was up and washed 
before the others had stirred. The two 
young men in the upper berths both 
climbed down in neatly tied bathrobes 
which showed a few inches of pajama 
leg below the hems. The dapper young 
man looked pretty frowsy and didn’t 
speak to anyone until he came out of 
the bathroom. 

The man with the lace-trimmed pil- 
low hadn’t moved. While I was rolling 
up my bedding, with my back to him, 
he ducked into the bathroom. That 
was just five minutes before the train 
arrived in the station, and when we got 
there he was the first off. I never even 
saw his face. 

The other two were formally polite, 
and we had only desultory conversa- 
tion until we reached the station. Then 
we nodded a punctilious good-by to 
each other, and each of us nabbed a 
porter and was off on his separate way. 

India still baffled me, but I decided 
that morning that it no longer scared 
me. 


The Lower Depths 

Some weeks later I was returning to 
Delhi from Lucknow, and my money 
was getting mighty low. I made in- 
quiries about Second Class on the train, 
and discovered that it was just about 
half the price of First Class, and that 
you could also reserve your berth. 

So I bought a Second Class “mixed” 
ticket. 

This time my baggage was heaved 
into a very crowded compartment. The 
porter jerked and yanked and stacked 
other people’s luggage in order to find 
room for mine. There. were two 
bathrooms and six berths, but one 
bathroom was completely cut off by 
luggage. There were pictures in frames 
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leaning against one wall, and a small 
tea table set on top of tin trunks in the 
middle space. 

Several male passengers and all kinds 
of small bundles were spread out over 
the three lower berths, and the pas- 
sengers were talking animatediy in a 
mixture of Hindi and English. When 
I climbed aboard I heard “oh’s,” and 
they bustled around clearing off a 
lower berth for me. They went right on 
talking to each other. 

They were arguing about the future 
of science in India. One was saying 
that India didn’t have a really good 
scientist in the country, then went off 
into a spiral of excited Hindi. 

“Ah, but that will come, that will 
come,” another kept repeating. 

Later on they paused long enough to 
ask me a couple of questions. Was I 
American? Yes. Was I going to Delhi? 
Yes. 

We were a full six before the night 
was upon us. The door had been locked 
only after several stops and it began to 
bang when we went around a curve. 
Our sixth passenger was a genial fat 
man in a dhoti (the six yards of white 
cloth which the Indian man wraps 
around his lower limbs in lieu of pants ) 
and loose shirt, who chewed on a great 
wad of betel nut. 

The man who had been saying 
“That will come” offered me the use 
of the tea table, which he said he was 
taking to Delhi for a friend, and found 
space for it on the floor somewhere 
near where I was sitting. I had ordered 
supper through the window from a tur- 
baned waiter on the platform when we 
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stopped around eight o'clock. All five 
of my fellow passengers assisted me. 
Everyone urged me to eat the Indian 
supper. It was much better, they said, 
than the European cooking at the rail- 
road stations. “You can have the non- 
vegetarian if you want,” they added 
with friendly tolerance. (Orthodox 
Hindus never eat any form of animal.) 
I ordered “non-vegetarian Indian” as 
they advised, and ate the rice with all 
the various side dishes in small brass 
bowls arrayed around a tray. 

The others didn’t order supper. One 
said he had had his. The fat man got 
out a covered container with some 
vegetable curry in it, and unwrapped a 
package of cold chapattis (flat wheat 
pancakes) and passed them and the 
curry around. All but one joined him 
in his dinner. 

Conversation continued all around 
me. I was never completely left out of 
it, but I was never completely taken 
into it. No one asked me any personal 
questions. No one lectured me about 
American policy in the Far East. 
Everyone just talked, and when some- 
thing funny was said they’d laugh and 
look at me, expecting me to laugh 
too. But so much of the conversation 
was in Hindi that I finally gave up lis- 
tening and read the Bombay Illustrated 
Weekly, which carried a fascinating 
story about fire walkers. 


No Wooden Indians 

Bedtime came upon us gradually. One 
by one the men went into the bath- 
room clothed and came out in pajamas 
or loose-fitting Indian suits of ‘one kind 
or another. No bathrobes here. The 
bathroom was being pretty heavily 
overworked, and once I glanced up 
from my magazine and saw the tea- 
table man wrapping a dhoti on over 
his western-styled pants. Then very 
deftly he slipped his pants off under the 
dhoti—as neatly as ever I’ve seen a girl 
undress under her nightgown. 

I left my slacks on as usual, and 
crawled into my stack of bedding in 
the middle of all the undressing. 

There was considerable commotion 
and wisecracking over the climbing in- 
to upper bunks, the tucking in of quilts 
and blankets, the scrambling over lug- 
gage and putting out of lights. 

Several of my roommates snored 
that night. It was somehow rather cozy. 

The train was due in at Delhi before 
daylight. All of a sudden the light went 


on and I woke up startled. I asked what 
time it was, and three voices answered 
me. The men were already putting on 
shoes and buttoning up shirts. They 
told me the bathroom was in use, and 
I snoozed. Then they told me it was 
free, and I got up. 

Somehow, falling on top of each 
other’s feet and bedding rolls and suit- 
cases, we all got ready to face Delhi 
before dawn. 

By this time they were talking about 
Delhi politics. Acharya, one of them 
said, was a good man, but he was past 
his prime. (One of the men who has 
recently caused a political stir is named 
Acharya Kripilani. I supposed that was 
whom they meant.) Panditji (that was 
Nehru) was of course the best man in 
all India, but sometimes it seemed he 
was too good. Again I was both in it 
and out of it. 

When the train stopped one of the 
men called a porter for me. He asked 
me in English where and how I wanted 
to go and translated into Hindi for the 
porter. The man with the tea table 
came up and said a cordial good-by. 
“Maybe we'll meet some time in 
Delhi,” he said. We had not exchanged 
cards, names, or even professions. But I 
said maybe we would meet again. The 
others were leaning over their luggage 
sorting it out when my porter started 
off with mine. They looked up and put 
their hands together in front of their 
faces in their gesture of greeting and 
farewell. 

When I sat back in the taxi I felt 
good. I realized that I was feeling 
warm about India for the first time. 

Of course, the country still baffles 
me—but just wait until I’ve traveled 


Third Class “mixed.” 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


The Private World of Robert Taft 


Long distinguished for his opposition to ‘Me, too’ Republicans, 
the Senator has his own foreign-policy formula—‘Yes, But’ 


McGEORGE BUNDY 


\ ForeiGn Poicy FoR AMERICANS, by Senator 
Robert A. Taft. Doubleday. $2.00. 


T IS A great pity that Senator Taft’s 
book has only an imperfect relation 
to its title. (Publishers and authors be- 
ing what they are, this is very possibly 
no fault of the Senator’s.) A book that 
told us clearly what Senator Taft’s pos- 
itive foreign policy consists of would be 
of the greatest value in these months of 
his third and strongest candidacy. But 
unfortunately, as Senator Taft’s own 
foreword makes plain, this is more a 
book about what he is against than 
what he is for, and so it lacks novelty. 
It has been plain for many years 
what Senator Taft is against. Conceiv- 
ing his office quite strictly as that of an 
Opposition leader, he has opposed. 
There have been many agreements be- 
tween the Senator and his enemies in 
the field of foreign affairs, but his real 
satisfactions have come in attacking 
the Administration. It is only the blind- 
est of his enemies who think this 
wicked. One may disagree with Senator 
Taft (I for one have disagreed with 
him almost constantly on foreign poli- 
cy), but one cannot challenge the as- 
sertion that an alert and even suspi- 
cious Opposition is a necessary part of 
the American democracy. 


The Nearer the Vaguer 

But a President cannot live by opposi- 
tion; a Presidential candidate must be 
judged on what he would become and 
not what he has been. This is what is 
important in Senator Taft’s view of 
present policy, and for this reason we 
must regret that so much of this little 
book is devoted to familiar denuncia- 
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tion of the ineffectiveness and folly of 
much that the Administration has 
done. It is not enlightening, at this 
stage, for Mr. Taft to give us a version, 
somewhat shortened and simplified, of 
the standard view that the Russians 
are where they are because Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman put them there; 
nor do we get much help from his dis- 
cussion of Administration iniquities in 
dealing with Chiang Kai-shek. 

Senator Taft—and even candidate 
Taft—can properly take this line if 
they wish. President Taft would find 
himself faced with the facts as they 
now are, and what is interesting is what 
he would do about them. The nearer 
the Senator gets to this critical point, 
the vaguer he becomes, and the student 
must make an effort to project into dif- 
ferent times and circumstances the at- 
titudes and general biases which are 
revealed in his attack. 

This is obviously a tricky and uncer- 
tain undertaking, but it is probably 
what we will have to do as we decide 
whether or not to support candidate 
Taft. And his book does make the task 
easier by three notable characteristics. 

First, it is a faithful reflection of 
Senator Taft’s past views—there has 
been no effort to gloss over any major 
part of his record; his self-defense 
sometimes lacks depth or conviction, 
but what political leader’s doesn’t? 
Second, it shows, more plainly than the 
headlines or Senate debates, what parts 
of present policy command Senator 
Taft’s unenthusiastic approval. Third, 
while thin in specific recommendations, 
it abounds in generalizations, and the 
pattern of these is revealing. 


Senator Taft opposed aid to Britain 
in 1940, but he does not now oppose 
a much more active policy, for two 
reasons. He thinks that air power has 
shrunk the world, and he considers the 
Russians more dangerous than the 
Germans, particularly in their skill 
with ideology and fifth columns. This 
double difference, in his view, makes 
the Russians a threat to American lib- 
erty, and the threat must be dealt with. 
But—and it is astonishing how much 
of Mr. Taft’s thinking is in “Yes, But” 
terms—there is a grave danger that we 
will destroy our own liberties if we try 
to do too much. This has been a prom- 
inent theme in his view of all govern- 
ment action for many years. 

It would be interesting to know what 
he would have said in 1938 or even in 
1948 about his present view that the 
American economy can safely support 
a Federal budget up to $75 billion, but 
this is not really the point; Senator Taft 
is not alone in his failure to foresee the 
magnitude of our current effort. The 
point is that throughout his Senatorial 
career, Taft has been among those 
whose main fear was that we would 
try to do too much at too great a cost. 
With the exception of the seventy- 
group Air Force in 1948 and 1949, he 
has never to my knowledge or by this 
record supported any expenditure for 
foreign policy not supported ahead of 
him by the Administration, and he has 
opposed or tried to cut nearly all of 
them. Is this merely a function of his 
theory of Opposition, or is it something 
deeper? I think it is deeper. 

The primary object of foreign policy, 
as Senator Taft states it, is to “protect 
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the liberty of the people of the United 
States.” The ideal instruments for this 
purpose are two: a strong defense and 
the gradual development of a system of 
justice and law among sovereign na- 
tions. Neither of these instruments can 
be fully perfected, but they can be the 
foundation of a policy in which the 
United States maintains its liberties 
and sets a moral example to the world. 
Now these two instruments of policy, 
in their separate ways, both attempt to 
remove the problem of power from in- 
ternational politics. They do not aim to 
deal with power, or even to use power 
for Senator Taft is strongly opposed 
to the notion of preventive war) ; they 
aim rather to create a situation in 
which power is irrelevant and in which 
the American people can securely pro- 
ceed to the better realization of the 
American dream. This is, I think, the 
basic pattern of thought from which 
Senator Taft advances to the tough 
problems of the present world. 
This advance leads rapidly to intel- 
lectual discomfort. For the fact is, in 
our present world, that it is not possible 





to build an impregnable defense or to 
rely on the unsupported growth of law 
and justice. The major fact about our 
world is that it is in the throes of a great 
struggle for power between the Krem- 
lin and the field. Senator Taft is quite 
aware of this struggle-—and his shrewd- 
est blows at the Administration are 
aimed at its tardy recognition of the 
Kremlin’s nature and intentions. He is 
aware of the struggle, but he does not 
like it, and his mind constantly turns 
toward notions which may make it less 
pressing and demanding andexpensive. 

Among the hints which show this 
tendency are the following: that we 
could get the same amount of defense 
for much less money; that the Russians 
may be weaker than we think; that if 
the worst comes to worst, “air and sea 
power can provide a complete protec- 
tion”; that the central struggle is for 
the minds of men, and not for control 
of resources and peoples; that much of 
our weakness may still be due to Com- 
munists in high places; that a small 
group of infiltrators might bring about 
the destruction of some satellite gov- 


ernments; that we should not take the 
lead in organizing the defense of Ey. 
rope, since if Europeans won't do jt 
themselves, we can’t help anyway. 
(This argument is reversed in the case 
of Chiang Kai-Shek, but this is proba- 
bly just the extension of an old debate. 

A deeper evidence of Mr. Taft’s uneasi- 
ness in the presence of a power struggle 
is his scarcely concealed mistrust of 
almost all military men (except Gen- 
eral MacArthur, who is surely a com- 
rade of convenience). Now Mr. Taft 
may well be all right about some of 
these points, but I do not think it is 
coincidence that makes them all serve 
in one way or another to make the 
problem of power seem less important. 


Diplomacy Vanishes 

Power is not the only thing that can be 
made to vanish by insistence on justice, 
law, and impregnable defense. You can 
also get rid of diplomacy, and in par- 
ticular you can get rid of the fact that 
you may need friends whose opinions 
are not the same as yours. Mr. Taft 
thinks highly of alliance with Great 
Britain, but he would dedicate America 
to a moral crusade against socialism as 
well as Communism. He voted for the 
U.N. in the full and bravely explicit 
recognition that it was a most imper- 
fect instrument, but now that it is in- 
completely successful in Korea he calls 
it wholly ineffective—because he can- 
not see its extraordinary diplomatic 
importance; neither can he see how 
much it is, nowadays, to get half a loaf. 
He points to the weakness and division 
of Europe, and he accepts cheerfully 
the need for a Monroe Doctrine to pro- 
tect that area. But he does not see the 
enormous difference, to Europeans, 
between a promise to liberate and a 
promise to help defend. 

Finally, Mr. Taft’s assumptions let 
him miss what seems to me the central 
requirement of American policy. Be- 
cause this is in his view a special and 
unusual crisis, because it involves only 
interest 
among those opposed to Russian im- 
perialism, there is no need for Ameri- 
can political leadership in a partner- 
ship with other free nations. Moral 
leadership will be enough, and partner- 
ship is unnecessary, except reluctantly 
and occasionally for temporary pur- 
poses. Moreover, we need not fear ap- 
pearing self-righteous or irresponsible. 
Is it self-righteous to be right? Is it ir- 
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responsible to expect people to paddle 
their own canoes? 

Taken together, these considerations, 
it seems to me, are deeper than and 
separate from Mr. Taft’s concept of 
the duty to oppose, and I think them 
at the root of his policy of Yes, But. 
He was for the U.N., but it wasn’t real- 
ly much good. He was for the Marshall 
Plan, but not till quite late and not for 
the full sum; he was against the Atlan- 
tic pact (but he’s for it now) ; he was 
for going into Korea, but it’s a mess, 
but he’s against getting out; he is for 
rearmament, but he mistrusts the mili- 
tary; he wants a foreign-policy plan, 
but he is against the present planners, 
and he gives no plan of his own; he is 
for peace and law, but. 

The forces which bear on a President 
teach stern lessons, and it is fair to 
suppose that President Taft would not 
be Senator Taft in many ways. Mr. 
Taft’s concern for Congressional power 
is surely in part a function of his office ; 
he might suspect soldiers and diplo- 
mats less if they were reporting to him. 
His considerable ignorance of foreign 
policy and its personnel in all countries 
would decrease in the White House, 
and anyway it is not really vital to know 
that the No. 2 man in the State Depart- 
ment is Under Secretary and not 
Assistant. Moreover, it is important to 
think about the liberties of the United 
States, and to emphasize law and jus- 
tice, and Mr. Taft is quite right when 
he attacks those who think that money 
and good will alone can solve the 
problems of all the world. 

But all these considerations, for this 
reader, cannot outweigh the fear that 
there is, in Mr. Taft, a wide and dan- 
gerous misunderstanding of the nature 
of world politics, that his view of events 
which do not match his thinking is 
always somewhat twisted by the arbi- 
trary and limited framework of his 
thinking. This is, to me, the lesson 
of his book, and I think it plain that it 
will be a sad and dangerous day if the 
Senator ever becomes President. Ours 
is a time of politics and purpose, in 
which our freedom of action has be- 
come limited; strong American leader- 
ship within those limits is imperative. 
Mr. Taft breathes fire and brimstone at 
the Administration, but as he faces the 
outside world he becomes a Reluctant 
Dragon. He is in the tradition of 
Americans who wish the rest of the 
world did not exist. It does. 
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Two Pilgrimages 


To Brownsville 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


A WALKER IN THE Crty, by Alfred Kazin. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 


CW jae the simplest words, recalling 
the sounds, the smells, and the 
color of the streets in which he grew up 
—a Jewish boy, the child of immigrants 
—remembering the games he played, 
the walks he took, centering these 
memories upon the immense desire he 
had to belong to America, Alfred Kazin 
has written a short and beautiful book. 
A Walker in the City is a personal ac- 
count of growth and development; 
incidentally it explains the achievement 
of Kazin’s On Native Grounds (1942) 
—a triumph of understanding made 
possible, it now appears, by Kazin’s 
early absorbing concern with Amer- 
ica’s past. 

There was the usual danger of com- 
placency to be avoided after reading A 
Walker in the City. “How extraordi- 
nary,” one might have said, “that this 
child of immigrants living his youth in 
a Brooklyn ghetto should so greatly 
have loved New York that he sought to 
rejoin its past, invented a nostalgia for 
brownstone fronts, gaslights, the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, and Theodore Roosevelt as 
Police Commissioner, and thus drew 
nourishment from a past in which he 
had no share.” 

The frontispiece to Kazin’s book is 
Alfred Stieglitz’s famous photograph 
“The Steerage.” It is not a large pic- 
ture: It shows a few immigrants arriv- 
ing in one ship at one moment in time; 
it does not show the endless procession 
of ships that brought, and brings, west- 
ern civilization to this continent. We 
all share a common past of bewilder- 
ment upon arrival, whether our people 
came before there was an Ellis Island 
or after. We all share a common an- 
cestral memory of first and difficult 
settlement; the American past informs 
us all. How could that phrase “in which 


he had no share” have come into an 
American’s mind? 

I did a silly thing when I finished 
reading Kazin’s book. I went out to 
look at Kazin’s Brooklyn ghetto, 
Brownsville. But Brownsville is in Kaz- 
in’s book and in his heart. That is what 
a book is for: to tell you what you do 
not know, and what it is quite impos- 
sible for you ever to find out unless you 
have been the man who wrote it. When 
a man has written a very good book 
and you have read it, you become the 
man himself, and know what he knows; 
and no matter where he has lived, you 
have lived there too. So it was not very 
useful, after reading Kazin’s book, after 
having been in the Kazin apartment 
with Kazin’s mother working at her 
dressmaking beneath the bulb hanging 
from the ceiling, after having been in 
the public school with Kazin painfully 
stammering out the words he could pro- 
nounce so clearly when he was alone 
walking in the city—after having been 
most intimately inside Brownsville it 
could not be very productive to go 
looking at it from the outside. In a way 
it was an intrusion. A man creates a 
book out of the materials of his pain 
and love; he selects, combines, judges 
precisely the degree of admission and 
reserve; nothing much is to be gained 
in an attempt to check facts. 


Over the River 

I got a map of Brooklyn and I drove 
out over the Williamsburg Bridge and 
then for a long time along Broadway 
under the El watching for Rockaway 
Avenue, where I would turn right for 
Brownsville. Everything was gloomy 
enough along the way. Each house in 
each district, as it always is in the city, 
contained an impenetrable loneliness. 
What is needed, I said, is a Kazin, an 
artist, to every block in all the city, or 
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at least to every district that is segre- 
gated—and they all are segregated 
from each other, the-rich districts each 
one from the other, and the poor, each 
one by race or occupation, they all are 
unknown to each other. There are no 
walls; a man is free to walk through 
the city, but there are only a few houses 
he can enter, and even in these it is only 
friendship, taking the place of art, that 
can explain to him anything worth 
knowing. But art explains all that is 
materially concealed. 


The Non-Discovery 
In a car it is the lights that govern 
everything; you stop and go as if there 
were some inescapable urgency to ad- 
vance, and anyway, even when I saw 
the new housing development between 
Rockaway and Stone and, because 
Kazin speaks of it in his book, knew 
that I must be in Brownsville, there 
seemed no place to park. I passed the 
schoolhouse. I did not discover the 
market street, the “merriest” street in 
Brownsville, or see the barrels filled 
with pickles, or hear the street vendors 
crying their wares. I did not hear 
Kazin’s father discussing trade-union 
politics, or listen with the young Kazin 
of the past at the street corners while 
orators told of the hopes of socialism 
and then Communists came and were 
hard and precise, doctrinaire and im- 
patient, announcing the new and ter- 
rible times ahead. I did not enter the 
houses and hear the Jewish mothers, in 
touching and atavistic memory of hun- 
ger, telling their children to eat: “Eat! 
Eat! May you be destroyed if you don’t 
eat... Imp of darkness, may you sink 
ten fathoms into the earth if you don’t 
eat!” I did not enter the drugstore 
where the couple that had “lived in 
France” had finally sunk in Browns- 
ville, the husband reading his books all 
day and refusing to wait on the cus- 
tomers, and his wife—whom Kazin 
worshiped—acting as if she were ab- 
sent, in France or in Russia, until one 
day she took leave of Brownsville and 
her memories and killed herself. 
Kazin has left Brownsville, but even 
if it had been years back, when he was 
living there, how would I have found 
him? How would anyone from “be- 
yond,” as he called it, have known that 
this boy’s mind was nourished with all 
the great books, opening to poetry, ab- 
sorbed in A Boy’s Life of Theodore 
Roosevelt? 
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I continued down Rockaway, and 
now there were Negroes in the door- 
ways. So that everything turned out as 
it had to: Brownsville remained crowd- 
ed, alive, secret, and unexposed to 
curiosity in its streets through which I 
had not passed. 

Soon the landscape broadened. I had 
reached the Canarsie flats; the ocean 
was not distant. I stopped the car. I 
had taken—the perfect tourist—Kaz- 
in’s book along. ‘““We were at the end 
of the line,” Kazin wrote. “We were 
the children of the immigrants who had 
camped at the city’s back door, in 
New York’s rawest, remotest, cheapest 
ghetto, enclosed on one side by the Ca- 
narsie flats and on the other by the 
hallowed middle-class districts that 
showed the way to New York.” I had 
come through the hallowed, the de- 
pressing middle-class districts. Beyond 
a lumber yard and a row of cottages, 
the sea was still invisible, but the sky 
reached down to the horizon and I felt 
—perhaps because I knew—the ocean’s 
nearness. 

There, not so far away, the immi- 
grant ships had passed throughout the 
years on their way up to Quarantine; 
perhaps one was passing at this moment 
late in the winter afternoon. For im- 
migrants were coming to our shores 
still, and whether or not the city’s past 
attracted them, they could not remain 
for long separated and outside the city’s 
memories. There would have to be a 
translation of Kazin’s book made for 








them, I thought, in all their languages, 

I read again the passage about the 
old New York that had seemed to 
Kazin so terribly “beyond” and so de- 
sirable. 


No Roots in the Streets 

Kazin was expressing, of course, a 
profound urge: One cannot live with- 
out thrusting roots deep into the soil 
of some past. When a farmer from 
Europe—in Europe they call him a 
peasant—settles in the American coun- 
tryside, there is no difficulty. Every- 
where the soil responds to man in much 
the same manner. But when an immi- 
grant reaches New York he finds no 
soil but only granite and iron, brick and 
stone, and the hard-surfaced streets to 
walk in. The only soil into which he 
can thrust roots is history. 

When the immigrant first arrives— 
unless young, or privileged, or an intel- 
lectual—there is the language difficulty 
and too many others, so that it may only 
be through his children that he gains 
roots in the city. It is for the “Ameri- 
can” child that the immigrant has al- 
ways worked. It was for Alfred Kazin 
that his mother “had worked in the in- 
famous Triangle Shirtwaist Factory on 
the East Side” and continued to work 
at her sewing machine in Brownsville. 
“When I went to bed at night, often she 
was still there, pounding away at the 
treadle. . .. She read almost no English; 
she could read the Yiddish paper, but 
never felt she had time to.” 

The light was fading as I turned a 
last page. “The past, the past was 
great: anything American, old, glazed, 
touched with dusk at the end of the 
nineteenth century, still smoldering 
with the fires lit by the industrial 
revolution, immediately set my mind 
dancing. The present was mean, the 
eighteenth century too Anglo-Saxon, 
too far away. Between them, in the 
light from the steerage ships waiting to 
discharge my parents onto the final 
shore, was the world of dusk, of rust, 
of iron, of gaslight, where, I thought, I 
would find my way to that fork in the 
road where all American lives cross.” 

Alfred Kazin has found his way and 
has left a memorable account of his 
travels from Brownsville to New York 
and America. Out there, beyond Brook- 
lyn, beyond Brownsville in the darkened 
flatlands close to Canarsie and the 
ocean, I knew how great the distance 


had been. 
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If you'd like to give a doubly valuable, doubly appre- 
ciated gift to your friends this year... give The Reporter. 


THE GIFT OF IDEAS 


For the very special names on your list, where ordinary gifts 
seem inappropriate, this unique magazine makes a superb 
and generous Christmas remembrance that flatters both the 
giver and the recipient. And now, as part of each Gift Sub- 
scription and without one penny of extra cost to you, you 
also give a handsome Limited Edition — 


THE POLITICAL YEARBOOK — 1951 


Early in 1952, The Reporter will publish this important 
book as a permanent reference exclusively for its sub- 
scribers. Here, collected in one volume is the story of the year 
—the cream of The Reporter's articles about the political 
events of 1951 that have true historic significance—illustrated 
with photographs of the statesmen and military leaders in- 
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each subscriber will receive a copy with our compliments the 
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Special Low Rates Available NOW! 


The regular rate for a 1-year subscription to The Reporter 
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1, 2, 3 or 4 one-year Gift Subscriptions $4 each 
5 or more one-year Gift Subscriptions $3.50 each 


Fill in the Gift Order Form with the names of friends you'd 
like to receive The Reporter. We'll send each of them an at- 
tractive gift card, timed to arrive shortly before December 
25th, telling of your thoughtful gift. And we'll bill you after 
the first of the year if you prefer. 


MAIL THE ORDER CARD TODAY! 
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